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A MILE-A-MINUTE DASH. 


T. CLEMENT COLLINGS, IN WILLIAM M. MURRAY’S RACING-MOTOR CAR, TRYING TO OVERTAKE THE DARING 
CHAUFFEUR, ALEXANDER WINTON, OF CLEVELAND, ON THE GROSSE POINTE RACE-TRACK, DETROIT, 
WHEN A MILE WAS MADE BY WINTON IN ONE MINUTE, SIX AND TWO-FIFTHS SECONDS, 
BREAKING THE WORLD’S RECORD. 


Photograph hv © FA. Haves & Cn Copyright, 101 
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City Health and City Morals. 


HE social economists, moral reformers, and others, who 
have found much to deplore in the increasing tend- 
ency of the American people to desert the country and 
flock into the cities and towns, will find something to 
offset the real and alleged evils resulting therefrom in the 
figures of the census bureau that show the general death- 
rate in this country has decreased perceptibly in the past 
ten years, and that this decrease is entirely in the cities. 
Here the rate has fallen from 21 per cent. per 1,000 in 
1890 to 18.6 in 1900, a remarkable falling off in a single 
decade. The rate in the country, meanwhile, has been 
nearly stationary, having been 15.3 per cent. in 1890, and 
15.4 per cent. in 1900. 

These figures showing the increasing healthfulness of 
city life do not lend color to the prevalent theory that 
loose and vicious living is more prevalent among urban 
populations than among country folk, for vice in any form 
is not conducive to longevity. One of the surest rewards 
of virtuous conduct is health and long life. The relation 
existing between godliness and cleanliness of mind and 
body is not a matter of sentiment only, but a fact capable 
of scientific demonstration. It is entirely reasonable, 
therefore, to infer that a decrease of the death-rate in our 
cities means not only better sanitation and more atten- 
tion to hygienic living, but a higher level of moral con- 
duct. 

But census statistics have hardly been needed to dis- 
pose of some popular and long-cherished fallacies in re- 
gard to the evils of city life regarded from the stand- 
point of religion, morals, polities or physical healthful- 
ness. Extensive investigations made a few years ago 
in the rural districts of Maine, New Hampshire, New 
York, and other States, showed a decline in church at- 
tendance, and a condition of general spiritual apathy 
among the people appalling in degree. Inquiries made 
some years ago among the same classes of people directed 
to the evils of political corruption showed a like degree 
of degeneracy. It was demonstrated that bribery in 
elections and its related evils were more flagrant in 
character and more general in practice, relatively speak- 
ing, among the people of rural States, like Vermont and 
New Hampshire, than in our great cities. It was said 
that more voters in proportion were bought and sold 
in every election in Rhode Island than in New York City, 
even in a Tammany régime. No one acquainted with the 
practical workings of the political machines in our rural 
districts generally will doubt the accuracy of these state- 
ments. 

It is true also that the greater freedom of social inter- 
course among people of both sexes in the country regions, 
the greater lack of the educative, refining, and restraining 
influences of churches and schools, often leads to a laxity 
in speech and conduct among these people far greater 
and more deplorable than exists among persons of the 
same relative grade in the cities and towns. Moral lapses 
and petty misdemeanors of all kinds committed in rural 
districts are less heard of generally because they are 
not caught up every day and blazoned forth in public 
print, as they are in the cities, but that they exist in 
such regions in a greater degree in proportion to popu- 
lation than in tne cities we believe to be a demonstrable 
fact. 
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The Saving of Presidents. 


HE COUNTRY has read with much satisfaction that 
the late President McKinley managed to accumulate 

at least $250,000 during his lifetime of hard work and in- 
cessant activity to leave for the support of those depend- 


‘ent upon him. The amount is small gauged by modern 


standards of wealth, and particularly so in comparison 
with the fortunes accumulated by many persons of less 
industry, ability, and real worth in mercantile and in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

The sum mentioned is much higher than the average 
of the accumulations of our chief magistrates. Several 
of these have died poor and insolvent. Some through 
an apparent lack of saving habits and others through 
misfortunes in business. Among them were James Mon- 
roe, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Andrew Johnson, 
and General Grant. Jefferson owned a large estate in 
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Virginia and other property at one time, but lost it 
all and died comparatively poor. Johnson was rated to be 
worth $150,000 when his presidential term expired, but 
he lost nearly all of it through the failure of the Freed- 
men’s Bank. 

The illustrious statesman who was “first in war, 
first in peace,” etc., was also the first of our Presidents 
in point of wealth, considering the purchasing power of 
the standard currency of his day.. At his death Wash- 
ington’s estate was valued at $300,000. President 
Arthur’s wealth was estimated at $400,000, but he would 
hardly be considered as rich a man as Washington, for 
all this difference. Buchanan ranks pretty high in this 
regard with a fortune amounting to $250,000 which he 
left to nieces and nephews. Mrs. Polk was left with 
about $150,000 and Mrs. Garfield $40,000. Martin Van 
Buren helped to bring up the average with the hand- 
some sum of $300,000, which he continued to save from 
business investments, but not from his salary as Presi- 
dent. John Tyler left the White House as he went into 
it—a comparatively poor man, but with enough to live 
in comfort. 

The same might be said of John Adams and also of 
Millard Fillmore, but the latter became weaithy through 
a second marriage. Franklin Pierce’s property was val- 
ued at $50,000, and he left no one to inherit it. Mad- 
ison was accounted rich among the men of his day, but 
his money was squandered by Mrs. Madison’s son, Payne 
Todd, and the widow became a poor woman. How much 
Grover Cleveland had managed to accumulate at the end 
of his second term no one really knows. He is now esti- 
mated to be worth about a quarter of a million. These 
facts speak volumes in favor of the sterling honesty of 
men conspicuous in American public life. 
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The Plain Truth. 


HE BUILDING of new and larger war-ships and 
naval expansion in every direction—this is the or- 
der of the day in England, France, Russia, Japan, and 
almost every other civilized nation bordering on the sea 
where hopes are cherished of keeping up with the de- 
mands of the age and meeting the exigencies of the future. 
Thus France launched at Brest, the other day, the first 
of a contingent of one hundred new war-ships, each of 
which, it is said, will be possessed of perfect fighting 
qualities. The French Minister of Marine, who presided 
at the launching, declared that only strong nations could 
expect honorably to preserve peace and liberty, and it 
was the hope of France that she would soon enjoy at 
sea the same security that her numerous, solid battalions 
assured her on the continent of Europe. This is good 
doctrine for France, and it is also good doctrine for 
America. Our aims are all for peace and amity, and 
one of the best ways to gain these is to build up a pow- 
erful navy. And this is just what our Navy Department 
is now doing. 
we 


HE opinions expressed in the recent Yale celebration 
work of LESLIE’s WEEKLY by college presidents and 
governors of States on the value of higher education 
find a timely and practical re-enforcement in a speech 
made by a member of the British Parliament at Liverpool 
on October 23d, when the question under discussion was 
the commercial and industrial future of England. The 
speaker laid special emphasis on the necessity of scientific 
and technical education as a prerequisite to success in 
the competitive struggle now in progress between the 
nations. The fact that England had been beaten in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, not only by the United 
States, but by Germany, was attributed to superior tech- 
nical training in both of these countries. The higher 
education undoubtedly pays in every sense of the term, 
and no nation can hope to gain or hold commercial su- 
premacy in the future where education of this kind is 
neglected. For positive testimony on this very point we 
may refer to the oration delivered at the recent Yale 
celebration by President Northrop of Minnesota Uni- 
versity on Yale’s influence in public affairs. And what 
was said of Yale is true, to a greater or less degree, of 
every educational institution in the country. 
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1E “AMERICAN PERIL” which has been causing 
such a fever of alarm in various European centres 
lately will assume still larger and more threatening pro- 
portions when the latest report of our National Bureau 
of Statistics reaches the other side. It has been gen- 
erally known and realized on both sides of the water that 
our foreign trade had made rapid advances during the 
present year, but the figures of this report show that 
our pace has been more rapid than anyone had surmised. 
The statistics are truly astonishing. For the first nine 
months of the present vear the exports of domestic prod- 
ucts of the United States reached a total of $1,024,605,- 
181, as against $1,018,845,768 for England, giving us a 
decided lead, and for the first time, over that country. 
Our ratio of progress as an exporting nation is now 
greater than that of any other. Great Britain, our 
great rival, has been declining in this particular, al- 
though she still holds her supremacy in the carrying 
trade. The fact that the United States has made such 
a record in spite of the lamentable deficiency in her 
merchant marine renders her achievement for the pres- 
ent year all the more remarkable. .With such encour- 
agement for our ship-building interests as Congress can 
give, and the situation demands, there is no reason why 
this nation should not hold the first rank in the carry- 
ing trade as well as in the things that are carried. 
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Special Article for Leslie’s Weekly by the Hon. Champ Clark of Missour: 


HE GRADUAL and continuous concentration « 
T power in the House of Represen‘atives in t) 
person of the Speaker must be considered 0 
of the most amazing phenomena of our time. Whi 
in every other directi: 
we have been becomir 
more democratic for 1: 
years, a constant proc 
of centralization has bee 
in progress in the Hou 
for more than half a ce 
tury, until, to use t! 
latest popular phras 
the Speaker has becon 
“the whole thing” an 
mirabile dictu! the Re 
resentatives voluntari 
robbed themselves 
power and lodged it 
the occupant of the chai. 

It is a puzzling anor 
aly in our system of government. 

There is a tale to the effect that while Hon. Thom: 
Brackett Reed wielded the gavel a gentleman took | 
little boy to the gallery of the House. Looking doy 
upon the more numerous branch of the Federal Lev- 
islature, the child asked: ‘“ Father, who is that lar 
man sitting in the pulpit with a mallet in his hand?” 

“He, my son,” replied the fond parent, “is the Hou 
of Representatives!” 

“ And who are those other men sitting in semi-circl: 
around him?” inquired the tiny chap. 

“They are the speakers of the House of Represent 
tives,” answered paterfamilias. 

The story may be apocryphal, but it conveys a tole 
ably correct idea of the situation. Mr. Reed is a mast« 
ful great man, and did bestride the narrow world like a 
Colossus. His powerful personality would have made 
him a commanding and dominant figure while in the 
chair with any code of rules or without any code of 
rules; but the code of rules now in vogue would make 
any man, save the veriest weakling, a potent personave 
while Speaker, and a weakling will never be elevated to 
that exalted position—second in power only to thie 
Presidency itself, and far, far superior to the Vice-Presi- 
deney. 

The popular nickname for Mr. Reed was “the Czar” 
—or “the great White Czar,” as Senator John T. Mor- 
gan dubbed him. I am rather inclined to the opinion 
that he enjoyed the title. It appealed irresistibly to 
his sense of-humor. I have served with three Speakers 
—one Democrat, Charles Frederick Crisp, of Georgia, 
and two Republicans, Thomas Brackett Reed, of Maine, 
and David B. Henderson, of Iowa—and was on 
good terms with all of them. In my judgment—and 
this is my article and nobody else’s—Mr. Reed was no 
more of a Czar than was Crisp or Henderson. In their 
cases it was the iron hand in the velvet glove. In his 
it was the iron hand with bare knuckles. The suavity 
of Judge Crisp and the bonhomie of General Henderson 
mitigated the despotism which the House has made of 
the Speakership—“ tempered the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” to borrow a sentence from Laurence Sterne—)ut 
did not weaken, much less destroy, that despotism. 

Little by little, line upon line, precept upon precept. 
that despotism has been growing for 112 years, and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, it has waxed strong just in 
proportion as the House has increased in numbers, wi'til 
to-day, without much exaggeration, the Speaker could 
say with Alexander Selkirk: “TI am monarch of a! | 
survey.” The moment before he is sworn in, theoretic: ly 
at least, he is only the equal of his 356 fellow-memlbrs. 
The moment after he takes the oath of office he is 1 ost 
emphatically ‘“ It.” 

Mr. Reed’s name is forever associated in the popu ar 
imagination with counting a quorum. That was inc ed 
his chef d@auvre while occupying the chair. Most. ; 0- 
ple ascribe the Speaker’s power, vastly augmented in 
recent years, to that achievement. That is an ervor. 
It has little to do with it. And in counting a quorum 
Mr. Reed was right. That is the verdict of the 1: rge 
majority of his contemporaries. That will most as- 
suredly be the unanimous judgment of posterity an: of 
history. In the bitter controversy in which he eng: sed 
to force quorum counting upon the House—for he did 
force it—he went to the very marrow of the subject and 
bolstered up his position by asking a single ques’ .on. 
One day a member was violently protesting agains’ be- 
ing counted as present, when Mr. Reed, with cut ing 
sarcasm and his artistic Down East drawl, asked, “ Vill 
the gentleman arise in his place and state to the House 
that he is not present?”—which went like a rifle ball 
to its mark. That was a more conclusive argument ‘han 
hours and hours of hair-splitting logic. 

The despotism of the Speakership rests principally 
on these things: First, and chiefly, upon the preroga- 
tive of the Speaker to appoint the committees. He cal 
use that to reward and promote friends, to punish and 
even ruin enemies, to enact or to kill bills. Take that 
function away from him and he will be shorn of nine 
tenths of his power; second, the authority to recogniz 
or not to recognize any particular member. The diffi- 
culty of catching the Speaker’s eye is not a mere fig 


CONGRESSMAN CHAMP CLARK, 
of Missouri. 
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Continued on page 446. 
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4 HE first ripple of adverse criticism to break against 
the official conduct of President Roosevelt was 
started by an act of hospitality on his part toward 

distinguished colored citizen of the South, in which 
ction expressions of good will for the new Chief Ex- 
utive had been specially emphatic and cordial. The 
iticism, however, was not very general nor very formid- 
ile. Mr. Washington is, unquestionably, the ablest and 
ost eminent living representative of the colored race. 

Through his institute at 

Tuskegee, he is doing 

splendid service in the 

education and uplift of 
his people, and that 
along lines which have 
commended themselves to 
the practical sense of the 
people of the South as 
well as of the North. The 
latest report of the Insti- 
tute shows an enrollment 
of over 2,000 students 





and a measure of success 
along all lines, educa- 
tional, industrial, and fi- 
nancial, of the most flat- 
tering character. Him- 
self the child of a slave- 
mother, Mr. Washington 
stands to-day as one of 
i¢ most remarkable living examples of what a man 
may make of himself, who, with every seeming cireum- 
‘ance against him, has the energy, the patience, the 
grace, and the “grit” to struggle on in the upward 
ay until the day of triumph comes. The degree of 
.1.D. was conferred by Harvard University on Mr. 
Washington two years ago. ; 
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IR JOSEPH DIMS- 
S DALE, who will be- 
come Lord-Mayor of 
London on Novembér 9th, 
is a rich man, otherwise 
he couldn’t have afforded 
the luxury of accepting 
the $50,000 a year that 
the Lord-Mayor gets for 
laying corner-stones, un- 
veiling monuments, open- 
ing hospitals, eating 
state dinners, and wear- 
ing garments whose gor- 
geousness would have 
made the Queen of She- 
ba’s raiment look, by 
comparison, as if it had 
me from a bargain sale. 

e Lord-Mayor is ex- 
pected to spend all of his 
lary, and in addition, something like an equal amount 
cut of his own pocket on the various functions that fill 
official life. The new Lord-Mayor will probably 

ve to stand a heavier strain than any of his predecessors 

a generation past, because he will be in office at 
time of the coronation next June, and it will take 
tremendous outlay to sustain the dignity of the city 
on that occasion. Besides 
wealth the other great 
qualification for a Lord- 
Mayor is a sound diges- 
tion, because the official 
breakfasts and dinners he 
is expected to give and 
receive, follow traditions 
that had their beginning 
in the days before dyspep- 
sia had been invented, 
and when three bottles 
of port was considered 
a modest and seemly al- 
lowance for one gentle- 
man’s dinner. Besides 
this, there is a special 
qualification required of 
the incoming Lord-May- 
or, and fortunately he 
has it. That is, that he 
Should be able to ride a horse well enough to make a 
good ‘showing at the coronation. The Lord-Mayor at 
the time of the Queen’s jubilee had never appeared in 
public on horseback in his life, and when he discovered 
that tradition would require him to ride on that occa- 
Sion, the poor man hurried off and took some lessons. He 
was badly frightened when the great day came, but man- 
aged to stick to his steed, although with considerable 
loss of dignity. Sir Joseph, however, makes a fine 
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JOSEPH DIMSDALE, 
London’s Lord Mayor. 





BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
Who dined with the President. 














PB MISS PATTEN, 
The bride ot General Corbin. 





figure of a man on horseback, and will be an honor to the 
city, whose 519th Lord-Mayor he will be. Sir Joseph 
gives a hint that he is going to be on the alert to protect 
the city’s rights at the time of the coronation. 
x3 
ISS BELLE NORWOOD TYLER, who, at Newport 
News, recently had the honor of christening 
the Pacific Mail Line Steamer, Siberia, said to 
be the largest steamer ever launched in America, is the 
eldest daughter of Governor J. Hoge Tyler, of Virginia. 
In the presence of the governor and his staff, and a 
brilliant concourse of people, while the band played 
“ The Star Spangled Banner,” the fair Virginia smashed 
on the bow of the vessel the tradition bottle of cham- 
pagne. Miss Tyler is a vivacious brunette and a leader 
among the younger group of Richmond’s smart set. She 
is a fine equestrienne, having, previous to making her 
home at the executive mansion, lived among the moun- 
tains of Virginia, where much of her time was devoted 
to the pleasure of horseback riding. She is a fine type 
of that queenly beauty which has made Virginia fa- 
mous. 
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". CALLS Schley “the greatest naval 
officer of the age.” One would well believe this 

true to witness the ovation with which his re- 
turn to Washington City was greeted after the destrue- 
ion of Cervera’s fleet. At the Navy Department and 
the Treasury he was so thronged that he could with 
difficulty make his way down the hall. As soon as his 
presence became known in the building disorder reigned ; 
clerks deserted their desks to flock around the hero. 
He had been able to escape the enthusiasm of the crowd 
at the depot by taking a carriage, but there was no 
escape from the human billows at the departments 
which for several hours pulled him hither and thither 
in its eagerness to shake his hand. He was not well 
at the time and was greatly fatigued. Finally, he took 
refuge in the room of one of the chief officials to re- 
cover from his exhaustion. Presently, the door of this 
sanctum even opened and an old woman in the em- 
ploy of the Government peered in cautiously, “Is Ad- 
miral Schley in here? I don’t want to disturb him. 1 
just want to look at him one moment.” The wrinkled 
face, the shrill voice were anything but prepossessing, 
but the Admiral received her with the same gentle 
courtesy he bestows upon all. “Come in, my dear,” 
he said, “ and shake hands with me. I am not a show.” 
Friends who saw him at his hotel afterwards said he 
was completely overcome with emotion and that his 
eyes glistened as he said, ‘“ More than all the honors 
that could be strewed in my path is this love of the 
people.” It was my privilege to converse with Admiral 
Schley shortly before his departure to command the 
Flying Squadron. He was at the time besieged by re- 
porters and receiving telegrams from leading news- 
papers asking for an expression of opinion upon the 
situation, to all of which he returned an unshaken 
silence. “ My sword is at the service of my country 
when the hour comes,” he said, “and my opinions will 
be given at the Navy Department when called into con- 
sultation. I cannot bear notoriety,” he continued. “ Why, 
to read some of these paragraphs one would think that 
I was sharpening my sword on both sides and going in 
for wholesale slaughter.” 
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N the appointment of ex-Governor Thomas G. Jones, 
of Alabama, as a judge of the United States Circuit 
Court for the middle and northern districts of that 

State, President Roosevelt has given early and emphatic 
proof that he means precisely what he has said as to his 
determination to appoint only the fittest men to office 
without regard to their political affiliations or their 
party endorsements. Judge Jones was a general in 
the Confederate service and has been a Democrat all 
his life, but that he is qualified by reason of learning, 
character, ability, and experience to adorn a high judicial 
office cannot be questioned. He was a staff officer in 
the Civil War under General John B. Gordon and gained 
distinction for bravery and efficiency in service on the 
field. Soon after the war he rose to prominence in Ala- 
bama as a lawyer and a public leader, and has been hon- 
ored with various elective offices, from that of Alderman 
to that of Governor of the State. His administration of 
the latter office in 1890-’$4, was distinguished for sup- 
pression of lawlessness, and also for increasing the 
State tax-rate twice in the face of strong opposition, 
in order to preserve the credit of the State. He was a 
member of the recent Constitutional Convention of Ala- 
bama, and made his influence felt in that body in favor 
of conservative measures. His speech before the Conven- 
tion on the subject of lynching and the policy which 
should be pursued in regard to it, attracted wide atten- 
tion at the time, as a wise, strong, and brave utterance. 








N ENDING of a pleasure trip as sudden as it was 
sad was that which came to the Duke of Alva at the 
Holland House in New York City on October 20th. 

The Duke came to this country about the Ist of October 
chiefly for the purpose of attending the yacht races and 
was a guest of Sir Thomas Lipton on the Erin during 
the progress of the contest. Shortly after this he caught 
a severe cold which developed into pneumonia and ended 
in his death. The Duke was a member of a fam- 
ily famous in the history 
of Spain, one of his an- 
cestars being the Duke of 
Alva, whose operations 
in the Netherlands have 
been fully set forth by 
Motley and other histori- 
ans. The late Duke, ac- 
cording to the Almane de 
Gotha, held five titles of 
Duke, thirteen of Mar- 
quis, and fourteen of 
Count. His mother was 
a Countess of Montijo, 
the elder sister of the 
Empress Eugénie. He 
was married to the 
Countess of Siruela of the 
family of the Dukes of 
Fernan-Nunez, who is one 
of the ladies in waiting 
of the Queen Regent of Spain, and by her he leaves 
two sons, James, Duke of Huescar, and Fernando, and a 
daughter, Dona Sol. The Duchess of Alva was in 
Belgium with her children at the time of the Duke’s 
death. He was an enthusiastic yachtsman and a’ mem- 
ber of the Cowes Yacht Club. He divided his time 
about equally between London and Madrid. 
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ISS EDYTHE PAT- 
M TEN whose mar- 
riage to the ad- 
jutant-general of the 
army on November 6th, 
‘vas the chief social event 
of the autumn season, is 
one of the best known 
women in Washington so- 
ciety, where she made her 
debut six years ago. She 
is the fourth daughter of 
the late Mrs. Augusta 
Patten, the widow of an 
employee in the Flood, 
Fair, Mackey mines, who 
made a large fortune at 
the time his principals be- 
MISS BELLE N. TYLER, came multi-millionaires. 


Who recently christened the largest 
merican steamer. 

















THE DUKE OF ALVA, 
Who died suddenly nm New York on 
October 20th. 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford. 





Mr. Patten, dying shortly 
after his lucky coup, Mrs. 
Patten went, with her daughters, to Europe, where they 
were educated in music and the languages. Upon her 
return from Europe some eighteen years ago Mrs. Pat- 
ten took up her residence in Washington, built a hand- 
some house there, and entertained on a scale so lavish 
that she was at once made welcome in the fashionable 
world. Miss Edythe Patten, at that time only a school 
girl, was placed in the 
Academy of the Visita- 
tion, Georgetown, where 
she took a high rank as a 
scholar and won many 
friends both among her 
instructors and_ school- 
mates, by her sweetness of 
character and many ami- 
able personal qualities. 
The winter following her 
graduation she was pre- 
sented to society under 
the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and soon 
accorded a position to 
which her wealth, beauty, 
and talents entitled her. 
General Corbin’s bride 














HON. THOMAS GOODE JONES, 
is an extremely pretty The Southern Democrat who has been 


woman, tall, slender, and *PP0inted to a Federal judgeship. 


graceful. Her features are regular, her eyes blue, shaded 
with black lashes and she has the dazzling pink and 
white complexion. President McKinley had determined 
to appoint General Corbin as a special representative 
to the coronation of King Edward the VII, and Miss 
Patten’s bridal trousseau, ordered from Paris, was se- 
lected with this detail in view. But what President 
Roosevelt’s intentions may be in this regard has not 
yet been announced. 
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The Up-to-Date Horseless Carriage on Parade 











XPERIENCE has demonstrated to the manager and 
showman of the Frank W. Sanger sort that com- 
petition is not necessary to attract the great 

American public. This was again illustrated in the 
automobile show at Madison Square Garden. Last 
year, when the show was held for the first time, an 
oval track was erected around the arena, which lim- 
ited the amount of space for the exhibition. While the 
track was used for giving a moving picture of the 
machines in motion, it was so small that the demon- 
stration amounted to little from a practical viewpoint. 

This year it was decided to give all of the floor- 
space over to the different exhibits. Booth owners 
had additional machines outside, which intending pur- 
chasers could use in trips through the city streets 
or in short tours into the country. The change of 
arrangements proved to be eminently satisfactory, and 
the interest manifested in the exhibit, and the crowds 
in attendance, bore out the wisdom of the change. The 
automobile show was much like the old-time bicycle 
exhibits. Its success demonstrated that the public is 
interested in the horseless carriage. It showed, also, 
that the genera) public is becoming more mechanical 
than of yore. Dainty misses and men of fashion and 
wealth discussed motor power, electric sparking, horse- 
power, weight, finish, and hill-climbing ability of the 
different machines with surprising familiarity of facts. 

The show was held under the auspices of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, and it attracted an attendance 
almost as fashionable as one will find at the horse 
show. Those who thought that a purely inanimate 
exhibit of machinery would be a bore found that 
there was much that is new to be seen, and instead of 
spending an hour or two looking over the various ma- 
chines, they visited the show several times during the 
week. As a magnet to attract the wealthy and fashion- 
able, the automobile show promises to hold its own 
with any of the annual shows held during the fall 
and winter season in New York. 

While the experts differ radically as to many of 

the new features, the majority agree that wonderful 


strides have been made in the motor industry during 
the last year. Machines which were crude-looking af- 
fairs at the show a year ago are things of beauty to-day, 
and are guaranteed to get you there and bring you back. 
The exhibition showed that American ingenuity has 
won a place during the last year, and while the 
majority of the types may be changed.as the industry 
advances, it is the opinion of the experts that most 
of them will have more or less permanency. 

One noticed a decidedly French influence as to the 
style of the vehicles and the location of the machinery. 
This is true particularly of the machines of the racing 
or semi-racing sort, which have the machinery forward 
instead of under the seats, where it is generally to be 
found in light pleasure runabouts. The makers of these 
machin s are of the opinion that greater speed can 
be had in this way and that the motors get less vi- 
bration and jarring. 

On the opening night there were just 130 completed 
automobiles in the Garden, one motor bicycle and one 
motor tricycle. This did not, of course, include the 
bodies of incompleted machines or the automobiles be- 
longing to private parties exhibited by the Automobile 
Club in the restaurant of the building. The absence 
of motor bicycles and tricycles was remarked by many 
people, but it simply shows that the makers of auto- 
mobiles have their hands full at present, and that 
they have no time to devote to the smaller machines. 
Many firms are making a specialty of the bicycles and 
tricycles, and this show was arranged solely for the 
exhibition of automobiles. The other machines will be 
given more prominence in future exhibits to be held 
later on. 

The highest-priced machine in the show was one of 
French importation, which cost $15,000, the property of 
a New York millionaire. It could undoubtedly be du- 
plicated in this country for a smaller price, in spite of 
the fact of the youth of the industry here. The cheap- 
est machine was a 450-pound runabout with the motor 
in front, of 3% horse-power and costing $550. The ma- 
chine was not gaudy, but its maker vouched for its 











The Champion Hose Races, 


A* PHILADELPHIA, recently, the First Ward Hose 

Company, of Butler, Penn., won the championship 
ot Pennsylvania for the fifth time. The company has 
been one of the foremost figures in the hose-racing circles 
since 1893, when it began its career at firemen’s tourna- 
ments. It claims to have attended more races and 
won more events, with the accompanying cash prizes, 
than any other hose company in existence. In the thirty 
tournaments it has attended it has traveled through 
ten difterent States, going as far south as Atlanta, Ga., 
in 1895, to the Cotton States Exposition, and competed 
in sixty-four events, winning forty-two first prizes, sev- 
enteen seconds, and five being third or worse. The 
cash winnings aggregate $6,115. The teanr has been 
remarkably successful in championship races, winning 
nineteen State and district championship races out of 
twenty-one starts, being defeated in the Pennsylvania 
State races at Wilkesbarre in 1897, and in the Western 
Pennsylvania races at Scottdale in 1899. The com- 
pany has these re rds: 250-yard hose race—32 seconds; 
200-yard hose race—26 seconds; 200-yard hook and lad- 
der race, with thirty-foot ladder—30 4-5 seconds; 200- 
yard hook and ladder race, with twenty-foot ladder— 
28 1-5 seconds; 200-yard hub race, drawing 300-pound 
cart—21 2-5 seconds. The company has no professionals; 
all the members being engaged in business in the town or 
attending school, and their success in racing has been due 
to regular practice and the fact that the members take 
good care ot themselves physically. The runners of the 
company are: John A. Cole, the team’s lead man and 
trainer; Robert McCutcheon, John Ayres, Kirk Jones, 
Theodore Leedom, Floyd Bonner, Edgar Negley, Paul 
Rockenstein, W. J. Heineman, E. Morrison, John Feigel, 
H. Wilson, ladder climber; Joseph A. Heineman, 
coupler; C. H Douglass, manager. 
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Breaking the Automobile Record. 


LEXANDER WINTON is now king of the chauf- 
feurs. At Detroit, on the beautifui Grosse Pointe 
track October 24th, he broke every automobile record 
from one to twelve miles. It again demonstrated 
that the American automobile has no superior on earth. 
No such bursts of speed were ever made on any track. 
The day was anything but satisfactory for an automobile 
test: A strong twenty-mile wind blew straight down 
the back stretch and across the turns of the track and 
it was so cold that the water in the heating coils of the 
motor car would not heat. Mr. Winton was chilled to 
the bone and when he stepped from the car at the end 
ot the test was so cold that he could hardly walk. Under 
these conditions the speed he attained was remarkable. 
His racing car was in perfect condition for the test. 
The first mile was as fast as the world’s record, which 
Henri Fournier established, 1:06 4-5, and the next was 
but a fraction slower. As he shot like a streak past 
the timers’ stand he opened the machine to the limit. 
The car hit the turn like a thunderbolt, tore a great hole 
in the track, ripped a streak of brown earth clear to 




















ALEXANDER WINTON BREAKING THE WORLD’S AUTOMOBILE 
RECORD AT DETROIT, OCTOBER 24TH. 
Photograph by C. H. Hayes & Co. Copyright, 1901. 


the opposite side and then started down the back stretch. 
The quarter was in :152-5. The watches stopped at the 
half at :34, and at the three-quarters in :50, for the wind 
hit him hardest here. The car rushed down the stretch 
like a fiend incarnate and as he flashed by the stand a 
half-dozen watches clicked. He had covered the mile 
in 1.06 2-5. The fifth mile was but a fraction of a see- 


ond slower and_in the seventh he cinched the record by - 


repeating it. The ten miles was in 11.09 flat, which 
was more than two minutes better than Henri Fournier’s 
record, and the twelve miles was in 13:20, which was 
almost as fast as Fournier had covered the ten miles. 
His time for the first ten miles was as follows: 


Winton’s Fournier’s 
: Time. Time. 

ST MNE b70-io sc <5 vaen toads 1:06 4-5 1:07 3-5 
NES. 65. 6%. 0:00-4:00 4 00080) 2:13 4-5 2:15 4-5 
BOTIRE ssc ccpcsceeves 3:20 1-5 3:22 3-5 
Se eee 4327 1-5 4:30 2-5 
RSS Pee a 133 4°5 5:38 2-5 
EE, 5° 0 050 54 hoe 6 OSes diz 4°5 6:47 
ce es ~~. seeckee 
PE OD sv ccevccdanvens Mae...  . —eenees 
Sy 4 65:05:54 50.5.4.64.0c0c ee | on geeesee 
TEE a Cc esa veneeecees See. t's. AP ga Reals 


Later in the afternoon he repeated the 1:06 perform- 
ance a third time. In one test he covered the three- 
quarters of a mile in :49 flat, and undoubtedly would 
have lowered the record to 1:05 at least, but he did not 
know that he was doing record-work and stopped the 
ear near the finish. Curious to know what he could do 
with two persons in the car, he took H. C. Glidden 
aboard and recorded the fastest mile ever made by an 
American machine and the fastest but one ever made 
in the world. They covered the distance in 1:11 4-5. 
With R. D. Chapin he later repeated the performance. 


trustworthiness and strength. This shows that there 
has been a decided increase in prices since the last 
show, when a certain pattern was advertised at $450. 
While the majority of the machines shown were of 
the gasolene sort there were plenty of steam vehicles 
and electrics. There was also one truck for heavy carting 
and safe-moving. It does the work of several men and 
does it more quickly and neatly. One motor propels 
the truck, while another hoists. Another feature noticed 
is the fact that many of the makers are running away 
from the single and double cylinder idea in favor of 
multiple cylinders. Many machines were shown with two, 
three, and four cylinders, and one, which was sold on the 
opening day, had six cylinders. Increased cylinders pro- 
duce a steadier momentum and a more constant torque. 
While the same advancement was not so noticeable in 
the steam machines, this fact is accounted for by the 
experts, who say that the present American steam ma- 
chine has about reached the stage of perfection. 
GeoRGE E. STACKHOUSE. 
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The One-Man Power in Congress. 


Contimued from Page 444, 

ment of the imagination by any manner of means. Per- 
sonally I have nothing to complain of on this head. I 
have always secured recognition when I wanted it; but 
nevertheless the power to recognize or not to recognize 
is the power to destroy. Col. William Peters Hepburn, 
the veteran and able member from Iowa, solemnly avers 
that he knows of a member of respectable talents who 
never secured recognition from the chair in four years’ 
service, and who was defeated for a third nomination 
solely and avowedly on the ground that he was not of 
sufficient importance to be recognized by the Speaker. 
Third. The Committee on Rules, which is sometimes 
denounced by irate members as “ The Five Czars,” is com- 
posed of the Speaker and two members of his own polit- 
ical faith with two of the opposition, which practically 
renders the Speaker the entire committee. It can bring 
in a new rule at any moment, taking any member off 
the floor, even right in the middle of a sentence, fixing 
the length of the debate and the time for voting on any 
particular measure. Of course the rule must be adopted 
by the House before it becomes effective; and equally of 
course, it is adopted by the House—usually by a strict 
party vote. The Committee on Rules is the motive 
power of the Speakership despotism. 

It may be, and no doubt will be asked, why the House 
tamely adopts the rules offered by the Committee on 
Rules. It is because of the sycophancy and lack of moral 
courage of thé Republican majority in a Republican 
House, and of the Democratic majority in a Democratic 
House. If a new party should get control it would be 
the same. The reason is that members of the majority 
do not like to fly in the face of the majority machine 
and to become persone non grate to the powers that be 
After the manner of other men, they prefer “to stand 
well at court.” 
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Keen College Men. 


THE Foop oF HARVARD BRAIN-WORKERS AND ATHLETES 


MemoriAL HA at Harvard, where some twelve hun 
dred of the men eat, is particularly interesting. The din 
ing-room is an enormous gothic hall finished in old Eng 
lish oak, with wide, stained-glass windows on the side: 
The walls are hung with portraits of illustrious gradi 
ates and benefactors of past generations. The student 
have good food to eat and plenty of it. The hall is run « 
a co-operative plan so that it costs something less tha 
four dollars a week for board. To this place three times 
day come men, whose lives, for the time being, are given 
to serious intellectual work, and to accomplish this, th: 
are keen enough to realize that proper food is absolute 
necessary. 

One is particularly struck by the yellow packag:s 
of Grape-Nuts standing on nearly every table, whi: 'i 
the men purchase at grocery stores and bring in for the r 
personal use. They quickly find out by practical demo: 
stration that brain work exhausts the phosphates, aii 
that nature demands that this loss be made up, and ma:e 
up from food. 

Grape-Nuts is ready to be used without cooking, it is 
a scientific food which nourishes and builds up the brain, 
and is particularly suited to the needs of students. 

The ’Varsity athletes also eat it to keep their digestive 
organs in perfect working order, so that they can stand 
the great strain of both body and head-work when ‘0- 
portant contests shall come. 
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AN ELECTRIC BACK-TO-RACK SURREY. A HANDSOME GASOLENE PHAETON. A NOBBY GASOLENE CABRIOLET. A HANDY ELECTRIC RUNABOUT. 











OUT FOR A MORNING AIRING, MODERN STYLE. 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA AND HIS A TRIP OVER A GOOD ROAD IN 


R. LINDSAY COLMAN, PRESIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE. THE COUNTRY. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. —Sarony. 











AN ELECTRIC HANSOM ON MADISON AVENUE. ELECTRIC THREE-SEATED CARRIAGE. AN ELECTRIC SURREY. 


THE REIGN OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 
REMARKABLE DISPLAY OF THE LATEST HORSELESS VEHICLES, AT THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW 


See page 446. 
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How MCKINLEY 


HEARD OF HIS ELECTION 


By WILLIAM J. LAMPTON 
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N NOVEMBER, 1896, | was about closing a long visit 
| to my parents in Blue Grass Kentucky, when it oc- 

curred to me that it might be an interesting experi- 
ence to see how a man looked while being elected President 
of the United States. As Canton, Ohio, was not an intra- 
versible distance from Kentucky, and as the only man in 
the world, who could supply the experience I sought 
lived there, I forthwith set out northward for that town, 
arriving at eight o’clock on Tuesday, the day of the 
Presidential election. Immediately after,-breakfast, ac- 
companied by a fellow-journalist from the Washington 
corps, I went to the polling place where Major McKin- 
ley voted, but he had attended to that duty of the citi- 
zen without waiting for me, so I followed on to his 
house. 

And what a bare-looking place it was, viewed from 
the exterior. Not a blade of grass was left upon the 
lawn, which had been trampled down as hard and 
smooth as a school playground by the thousands of his 
admiring visitors from all over the land. Nothing was 
left of the fences but the posts, which could not be 
pulled up by hand; the branches had been torn from the 
vines that clambered over the piazza, and even the limbs 
of the shade trees had been taken as far up as they 
could be reached without a ladder. It was very evi- 
dent that the souvenir-seizer was claiming what was 
Seizer’s. 

wt 

We passed into the house easily, as not until next 
day was access made less free and unquestioned, and 
Major McKinley met us in the front room, which he 
had been using as an office during the remarkable cam- 
paign which had just closed. I had not been a McKinley 
man, although a Republican, and had written a great 
lot of uncomplimentary campaign poetry and other mat- 
ter about him for the New York Sun, which until the 
nomination of Bryan had not been friendly to the Ohio 
candidate, and I was not quite sure of my welcome. 
But with a word or two of explanation “ all was for- 
given,” and the gracious and kindly nature of the man, 
as so many know him, blotted out the past and smiled 
it into oblivion. As we were talking we were joined 
by William Elroy Curtis, who had some kind of a joke 
to offer, and I became at once confidential and mys- 
terious. 

* Perhaps, Major McKinley,” I said, “I have no right 
at this time to prefer requests for favors, but I want 
you to grant me one in advance of your election.” 

He showed plainly that he did not consider that as a 
time for asking favors and the pleasant lines in his face 
gradually faded out. 

“ Well, I I——” he hesitated, and I inter- 
rupted. 

“T won’t make another,” I said, “and as I have 
never made one, 1 think you might consider this one.” 

“ What is it?” he asked in a tone that boded no good 
for the favor seeker. 

By this time Curtis was looking as if he were sorry 
he had let the Major know we were friends. 

“It isn’t much,” I explained. ‘ All I want is that 
you will promise to give me the privilege of sending 
you enough blue grass seed right from the real spot 
to put that lawn out there in grass again.” 

Then the soft light came back into his face, and he 
laughed with a great sense of relief. 

“ The favor is granted fully and freely,” he said, “ and 
we'll have a blue grass lawn if it can stand the Canton 
climate.” 
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I may add here that a big bag of Clarke County Blue 
Grass seed went to Canton a week or ten days later, and 
I doubt not the grass on President McKinley’s lawn of 
the next year was bred in old Kentucky. And Kentucky 
gave him the only Republican majority a Presidential 
candidate ever received there. 

It was rather early for callers, and few were expected 
in any event, as everybody had gone home to vote or was 
staying there on election day, and it was the first real 
quiet day Canton had known in weeks of visiting individ- 
uals and delegations. There were seven or eight men 
in the room, including Mr. Abner McKinley, Captain 
Hiest and Sam Saxton of the Major’s staff, who were 
sitting about in friendly and pretty jolly chat, for every- 
body was feeling good, but Major McKinley did not sit 
down. He was not to say, nervous, but he was evidently 
conscious of the fact that he was the central figure of 
a great party that day waiting for the verdict; and one 
of the two central figures in the interest of the whole 
civilized world, until sufficient returns were in to de- 
termine which would retire to a less conspicuous posi- 
tion, and that he could not sit down and take things 
as quietly as the rest of us was not surprising. He was 
not yet clothed in the dignity of the great office for 
which his measure had been taken, but he knew he 
would be, and he knew that all of us about him knew it 
as well, and under the circumstances it was scarcely pos- 





sible for him to be one of “the boys.” Dressed in his 
usual dark clothes, with frock coat, he kept moving 
about from group to group, listening and talking, as 
might be, but never forgetting what the day promised, 
and that on the morrow he must undergo a change. Oc- 
casionally a telegram would be handed to him, which he 
would read with apparent relish, most of them being 
from friends, bearing words of good cheer. 
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By 11 o’clock these messages were much more frequent, 
coming from all quarters, telling of the interest mani- 
fested, the turn-out of voters, the weather, and what not, 
and he began to show something more of excitement. Be- 
tween 11 and 12 o’clock, Mr. Hanna, Mr. Hay, and Major 
Ben Butterworth came down from Cleveland to see 
how “ the Major was standing it,” and they brought with 
them several stories, which were told to the delectation 
of all in the room. These suggested one of good omen 
that had happened to me on my way there that morning, 
and I was called on to give it. I had come over from 
Crestline on a five-o’clock accommodation, and among 
the few passengers was a peddling drummer occupying 
a seat across the aisle from me. He had curled up there 
to finish his night’s rest, and slept soundly until the sun 
rose and let its beams fall on him. It had gone up 
through a great yellow mist that filled the whole eastern 
sky, and as he stirred uneasily and moved to get his face 
in the shadow, he began rubbing his eyes, and looked 
out of the window. 

“Ugh, ugh,” he growled protestingly at first, and 
then he looked over at me and smiled. ‘ Well,” he said, 
remembering the day and the political principles in- 
volved, “it’s a golden sunrise anyhow.” 

Quite satisfied that all was well, he turned over and 
went to sleep again. The story was simple enough, but 
it pleased Major McKinley immensely, and even Mr. 
Hanna thought it was a good sign. 
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Major McKinley’s visitors took luncheon with him and 
returned in the afternoon, leaving the place quiet again, 
for the fewest number of town people called during the 
day. But telegrams kept coming in, and with the first 
closing of the polls to the eastward, the wires began to 
grow warm with definite news of how the fight had gone. 
Major McKinley was reading them constantly, and with 
an eagerness that missed none, but he was very quiet 
now, and seemed to have quite forgotten himself and 
what was coming to him in the wider interest of a great 
Republican victory. Before 10 o’clock, what all of us 
already were sure of began to be, indeed, was, verified by 
the returns then in, and there were indications of a 
growing excitement among those about the house. Doz- 
ens of people had gathered there during the evening, and 
they had brought their enthusiasm with them. Their 
fellow townsman might be calm and think it was nothing 
out of the ordinary to be elected President of the United 
States, but they looked upon it differently, and they 
could not restrain a vigorous expression of their feelings. 
As yet it was not continuous; it only burst forth at 
times, but the slumbering volcano was there, and it was 
manifesting the restlessness preceding a great awaken- 
ing. The streets were full of people, and the house was 
pretty well surrounded at 10.30, when I left to go up 
town. 
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At midnight I returned with a party of ladies, 
one of whom had not been on quite the friendliest terms 
with the McKinleys for some time, though previously 
friends of long standing. The public portion of the house 
was crowded out to the hall when we entered, and we 
took our place on the stairs to watch the arrival and re- 
ception of the first delegation of congratulation—a wom- 
an’s club from Massillon, I think it was. The club had 
not yet been admitted, and Major McKinley came out 
into the hall hurriedly for some purpose. It was appar- 
ent that he was not thinking of the people around him, 
but when he saw our party, and the lady in question, his 
whole manner changed, and he came at once to her with 
his hand extended, saying how very glad he was that 
she had come, and how much he appreciated her pres- 
ence there to congratulate him. It was as if a friend 
had come back to him; something had been found that 
was lost, and he actually seemed to be glad that he was 
elected President because it had re-established the friend- 
ship of the families. It was the man’s heart; his love for 
his friends being nearer to him and dearer than all the 
pomp and panoply of state. 
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Then came the delegation of women; then others and 
still others—Massilon, Cleveland, Akron, and way-sta- 
tions and the town went wild. Canton never saw such 
a night in all its history, nor ever will again. All the 
bells were ringing, all the bands were playing, thousands 


of horns \ ere screeching, guns and pistols and cannon 
were banging; fireworks were blazing and bursting; men 
shrieked and yelled; gray-haired women shouted on the 
corners; fashionable people, men and women, swung 
hands in platoons, and marched through the streets at 
the head of visiting delegations; children got out of their 
trundle beds to lend their lungs to the pandemonium; 
the earth trembled and roared, and the air quivered 
and strained and was riven from zenith to nadir. An- 
other night like that, and Canton would have been shak- 
en from its foundations forever. 
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For an hour or more our party remained at the Me- 
Kinley house, where all kinds of delegations from all 
kinds of near-by places were arriving in rapid succession, 
and then we went forth into Bedlam, and endeavored to 
distinguish and count the different kinds of noises we 
could hear. I left my charges at their home about 3 
o’clock in the morning, and returned to the center of the 
celebrating, or what had been so three hours before. 
But it was comparatively quiet now, the roar of the 
tumult indicating that the center had been transferred 
to the court house square, a half mile or more away. A 
fair-sized crowd still stood around the Major’s office and 
the main hall, but its members gradually were withdraw- 
ing. They were not only tired themselves, but they had 
begun to realize that the McKinley household needed a 
little rest, and that Major McKinley especially should 
be allowed to prepare for the work ahead, of which this 
first night of uproar was only the beginning. He had 
disappeared into the dining-room, just back of his office, 
where he was still reading dispatches, and by 4 o’clock 
only a very few people were about, and the house was 
in the proverbial quiet that follows the storm. 
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The office force, utterly fagged out from weeks of 
strain, had sought rest as soon as there was a break in the 
throng, and shortly after 4 o’clock the whole house was 
still and dark, save in the office and the dining-room. In 
this room there were eight men. Four correspondents, 
whose names I do not recall, as I had only met them that 
day, were roosting half asleep in a couple of chairs, and on 
a steam heater at one side. I stood near the head of the 
dining-room table, leaning on the mantel, so sleepy I could 
searcely keep my eyes open; F. B. Loomis, representing 
the United Press, now United States Minister to Portu- 
gal, had one side of the table, while opposite to him sat 
Major McKinley, with his brother, Abner. He had his 
side rather toward the table, with his back to his brother, 
and, with his silk hat tilted just a little back on his head, 
he looked as if he might be a well-to-do merchant figur 
ing out bills and invoices. He had a pencil in his hand, 
and a sheet of paper, filled with figures, spread before 
him, and to these he would add others from telegrams 
which were still coming in at intervals over the wires 
in the house. His brother was also figuring, and ocea 
sionally he would hand the Major some result he had 
worked out, or open a dispatch that was waiting, and 
pass it over. Not a word was spoken by any one, except 
at long intervals, and then merely to call attention t 
some figure or combination of figures. The table wa 
strewn with the messages that had been read and tossed 
aside, and, except for their rustling, the place was still 
Perhaps the scene was dramatic; perhaps, in that hal 
light, there was a great historic picture; I know that i: 
a sleepy way I thought of it once as I watched the 
President-elect. But no one seemed to be impressed bj 
the really stupendous fact that a man had that day beer 
elected Chief of one of the foremost nations of all time 
and he was there in touch with us; one of us, in fact, fo 
we were all on the common level in that unpretentiou 
dining-room of a house not better than thousands an: 
thousands owned and occupied by his fellow citizens a! 
over the land, at whose head he had been placed. Wha 
struck us more forcibly was why were we there, sleep 
and tired, when we might just as well be in our beds; an 
why was Major McKinley sitting up till that unhol 
hour with a lot of inconsequential details, when he kne 
perfectly well what the general result was. 


& 


He had been elected President of the United States 
the day and the deed were done, and when we said goo: 
night that morning, I am sure every man of us thoug] 
more of getting into bed than we did of getting into t!e 
White House. Possibly we lacked the higher genius th: 
sees visions and things at such times, but if we did, we 
were too weary to realize the loss or to care about it. 

Whate er the hour of retiring, I did not sleep far in‘o 
the morning—indeed, I scarcely slept at all, for the 
racke’ of horns and bells which knew no cessation—and 
at 9 o’clock I was at the McKinley house again. It was 
the house of the President-elect now at which I was call- 
ing, and I was stopped at the door, but only long enough 

Continued on Page 452. 
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% ITHIN the past few months prominent newspapers 
V in different parts of the United States have been 
observing big anniversaries in their existence 
e fiftieth by the Portland Oregonian, the Richmond Dis- 
‘ch, and the New York Times; the sixtieth by the New 
rk Tribune; and the sixtieth by the Brooklyn Eagle, 
ich was the occasion of an interesting feature in 
» jssue of that paper of October 27th; the eightieth, 
the Mobile Register; while the New York Evening 
st will complete a century of life on November 
1901. Of course the Evening Post is far from 
ing the oldest paper in the United States. Through 
nsolidations and underchanges of name, the New 
rk Commercial Advertiser dates back to 1793, the 
ttsburg Commercial Gazette, to 1786; the Baltimore 
nerican, to 1773; the Philadelphia North American, 
1771, and the Hartford Courant, to 1764. Several other 
nerican papers have also passed the century mark. The 
ttsburg paper is the oldest west of the Alleghanies. The 
lest west of the Mississippi is the St. Louis Republic, 
ich, also under changes of name, will complete a cen- 

ry of life in 1908. 
When Benjamin Franklin, just before starting the 
mnsylvania Gazette in 1728, told his friends what he 
tended to do, they warned him that there were already 
ree newspapers in the country, but he declared that 
re papers would make more readers. He was right. 





nerica’s newspapers have increased faster than its pop- 
ition. Its newspaper circulation has grown faster still. 
1801, when William Coleman started the New York 
vening Post, there were seventeen daily papers and 200 
weeklies, and other sorts of regularly issued publications 
in the United States. In 1901, there were 2,158 dailies 
in the country, and 20,879 publications of all sorts, includ- 
ing magazines. Illinois, which has a few hundred thou- 
sand fewer inhabitants than the entire country had 100 
years ago, has eight times as many publications (1,726). 
'he Indian Territory has almost half as many now (94), 
as the whole country had then. Very few papers had 
1 circulation as large as 800 or 900 a century ago. There 
ure single papers in New York which print more copies 
in a month, in 1901, than all the papers in the United 
States in combination did in a year, in 1801. 
Many causes—the country’s immense growth in per 
capita wealth; the vast increase in the scope of the news- 
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pers; the advances in the facilities at their command 

d in the intelligence in which they are conducted; the 

pular recognition of their power as educational agen- 

s—account for the fact that in the past 100 years 
erica’s press has grown faster than its population. 
Abell, of the Baltimore Sun, through his overland 
press of 60 swift horses, distributed at convenient dis- 
ces between New Orleans and Baltimore, beat all the 
of the newspapers in its locality, as well as beat the 
‘vernment mail in getting news from the Mexican 

r. The government got its intelligence of military op- 
‘itions from the Sun. The swift yachts and row-boats 

ployed by Bennett, of the New York Herald, and Stone, 
ot the New York Journal of Commerce enabled them to 

'y news from incoming steamers detained in the har- 
‘ov for inspection by the health officers, and to get ahead 
ol their rivals. Carrier pigeons from vessels in Canadian 
iid American ports also were employed by enterprising 
newspapers in the forties and fifties. 

"he railroad, when it appeared, put the pony express, 
as a newsearrier, out of business. Special locomotives 
were employed, in the early days of the railroads, for 
carrying news. The telegraph, when the newspapers 
began to avail themselves of it in the fifties, supple- 
mented and ultimately superseded the railroad in this 
Work. Cyrus W. Field’s Atlantic cable, permanently es- 
tablished in 1866, soon knocked the yachts, rowboats, and 
carrier. pigeons as news-conveyers, obsolete. When the 
Sirus’ arrival in New York from Laverpool, in 1838, 
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proved that steam navigation of the Atlantic was prac- 
ticable, Bennett, of the Herald, followed soon afterward 
by Beach, of the New York Sun, and later by other 
papers, established regular correspondence from the news 
centres of Europe, which, in these days, through the 
press agencies or by special representatives, or by both, 


was a feature of most of the daily newspapers of the 
United States. Through the New York Associated Press 
established in 1849, and other press associations subse- 
quently, the dissemination of news has been greatly 
cheapened, and the field covered by the news gatherers 
has been vastly broadened. 

George Wilkins Kendall, of the New Orleans Picayune, 
created as much a sensation in the United States by his 
letters from the army during the Mexican War of 1846- 
"47 as William Howard Russell’s letters to the London 
Times from the Crimean conflict, of 1854-55, did in 
Europe. Whitelaw Reid, Joseph B. McCullagh, John Rus- 
sell Young, Albert D. Richardson, L. L. Crounse, Thomas 
W. Knox, James Redpath, Ben. C. Truman, George Alfred 
Townsend, and others in the Civil War days of 1861-'65, 
made this sort of work familiar to the country. War cor- 
respondence was still more extensively employed during 
the Spanish conflict of 1898. Interviewing, begun by the 
New York Herald’s correspondent, who talked with John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry, and by Joseph B. McCullagh 
for the Cincinnati Commercial in the Civil War and re- 
construction times, soon became a regular feature of 
American journalism, and has, in recent years, obtained 
a vogue in newspaperdom in Great Britain and on the 
European continent. Pictorial journalism, which gives 
vividness and concreteness *to the written account 
through the appeal to the eye, and which has made won- 
derful advances during the forty-six years of its exist- 
ence, had its beginning for the United States in 1855, 
in the establishment of F'rank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, the progenitor of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, which, for 
several years, had the field to itself. 
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fhe American journal has two functions—to print the 

news, and to influence public opinion through its ed- 
itorial discussion thereof. The New York Herald, 
founded by Bennett in 1835, was the first paper to intel- 
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ligently meet the former requirement, which all news- 
papers do to-day better than any of them did thirty or 
forty years ago. The Boston Advertiser, established in 
1813, was the first to attempt the latter réle, but the 
New York Tribune, started by Greeley in 1841, and the 
New York Jimes, founded by Greeley’s pupil, Henry J. 
Raymond, in 1851, were the first papers to do this ade- 
quately. The fifteen vears between the beginning of the 
Mexican conflict and the opening of the Civil War were, 
through the elaborate discussion of the slavery question 
in its various manifestations—the Wilmot proviso, Cal- 
ifornia’s admission, the fugitive slave law, the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise, squatter sovereignty, the 
struggle of the North and the South for the possession 
of Kansas, the Dred Scott decision, and the doctrine of 
secession—the golden age of the newspaper editorial. 
No other editor ever swayed public opinion to the 
extent which Greeley did in the dozen years immediately 
preceding the war of secession. None has closely ap- 
nroached him in this respect since his day. None is 
likely to approach him in the future. The personality 
of no other editor was ever so completely merged in his 
paper as his was. The Tribune of 1901 is a far better 
paper than it was in 1872 when Greeley last saw it— 
but the newspaper of to-day is so vast, is the work of so 
many hands, is so much bigger than any man connected 
with it, that it occults its editors and managers. It reg- 
isters the world’s interests and activities. Necessarily 
it has come to be impersonal. Individualism in its man- 


agement is largely effaced. Editors’ names in this age 
are writ in water. 

With this impersonality in journalism has come an 
improvement in tone. Newspaper controversaries now 
are far less violent than they were in the days of James 
Watson Webb, Greeley, Ritchie, or Prentice. Except in 
their facilities for gathering and distributing malevo- 
lence, the yellow journals of 1901 are only a pale reflee- 
tion of the vileness of Philip Freneau’s National Gazette, 
and Bache’s and Duane’s Aurora of a century ago, and 
of Anne Royall’s Paul Pry and her Huntress, of a some- 
what later time. 

In the past twenty-five or thirty years, most of the 
great dailies have vastly increased in circulation (tripled 
or quadrupled) ; in size the New York Herald’s quad- 
ruple sheets sixteen pages on Sundays thirty years ago, 
have grown to ninety or more pages now, and other 
papers have expanded proportionately; and in number 
of issues per week (nearly all print Sunday editions 
now, the Baltimore Sun, which held out longest against 
this idea, having just adopted it.) Their Sunday edi- 
tions, at a price of from three to five cents, contain more 
reading matter, exclusive of advertisements, than any 
magazines, and more than many of the books which sell 
for from one dollar to three dollars; the themes covered 
are, in some cases, of larger variety than are comprised 
in the magazines, while the talent employed is as great 
as that at the command of any magazine or book pub- 
lisher. 

The newspapers, in their Sunday editions, which are 
weekly magazines, having invaded the domain of the 
monthlies, the latter have been compelled to deal with 
live questions in a far greater degree than formerly, and 
to deal with them contemporaneously. The Atlantic 
Monthly, which was printing its October edition when 
President McKinley’s death occurred, stopped its press 
and inserted an editorial on his career. Other magazines 
for that month printed articles on him or on themes sug- 
gested by his death. 

The rise of the independent press is one of the most in- 
teresting developments of American journalism. Ben- 
nett’s New York Herald was independent from its estab- 
lishment in 1835, but, except during the time thirty years 
ago, when John Russell Young’s “ 


Cesarism ” articles, 
directed against President Grant, were appearing in its 
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columns, it was never wasteful editorially. The New 
Yerk Evening Post, one of the most prominent of the in- 
dependent papers of to-day, was characterized by a good 
deal of independence in its editorial utterances as far 
back as the time of William Leggett, one of its earliest 
editors, who was connected with that paper even before 
William Cullen Bryant. Other influential and prosper- 
ous journals of this class are the New York Times, es- 
pecially under its present proprietor, Adolph 8S. Ochs; 
the Boston Herald, Brooklyn EKagle, Springfield Repub- 
lican, Hartford Times, and Indianapolis News. 

Journalistic independence was never more conspicu- 
ously and courageously displayed in the United States 
than it was in the rejection by many representative Dem- 
ocratic papers of their party’s candidate and platform, 
in 1896 and 1900—not even in the Mugwump rising of 
1884, in the Liberal Republican schism of 1872, or in the 
revolt of Whig and Democratic papers against their sects’ 
surrender to slavery in the days between the beginning 
of the Wilmot proviso agitation in 1846, and the founda- 
tion of the Republican party in 1854. 
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NO. 1. QUARTER-BACK STANDING BEHIND THE CENTRE, OR * SNAP-BACK,” NO. 2. TWO TEAMS LINED UP JUST BEFORE THE RALL IS PUT 
READY TO PASS THE BALL. TO PLAY. 

















NO. 3. QUARTER-BACK CATCHING BALL FROM CENTRE-—-AN END NO. 4. QUARTER-BACK PASSING THE BALL TO ONE OF THE BACKS 
RUN JUST STARTING. WHO ARE BUCKING THE LINE. 
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NO. 5. QUARTER-BACK WITH THE BALL STILL IN ONE HAND—AN END RUN. 





NO. 6. THE ENDS RUSHING FORWARD TO PUSH AHEAD THE MAN WITH THE BALL. NO. 7. HOW A GOAL IS KICKED. 


AN ILLUSTRATED TALK ON FOOT-BALL. 


Photographed for Leslie’s Weekly by Julian Burroughs.—See opposite page. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS WHICH ACCURATELY DISCLOSE THE LEADING POINTS IN THE GREAT AMERICAN COLLEGE GAME. 
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OOT-BALL has been well described as “a game 
F in which either side, by fo ce or strategy, seek to 
carry the ball across their opponent’s goal line.” 
This would be complete if one word were changed—* force 
and strategy” it should read. No team can be sue- 
cessful without both in every play; it is a combination 
of the two—of brute force, of weight, and trained 
muscle, linked with skill, strategy, “ science,” ‘“ team- 
play ” or whatever you wish to call the part that brains 
play in foot-ball that makes the game so dear to the 
American people. The force is a simple matter. You 
cannot make a giant out of a small man, nor create 
fast runners out of nothing. If one team has a man 
that can dodge anything and do a hundred in even time, 
whereas the other team has no such man, why the first 
team, by the Grace of Providence, is just so much 
superior to the second in the same way that a dime 
is superior to a nickel. The supporters of a college 
may complain, when its team is beaten, that it is the 
business of the management to procure fine players 
from the preparatory schools. This is just what all 
the big colleges are trying to do, but if all the good 
players, on leaving school, persist in going to one col- 
lege instead of another, the first will, barring accidents, 
have the best team and there is no help for it. 

But let us suppose it is the day of a big game and two 
teams, exactly equal in weight, strength, and running 
powers are to face each other on the gridiron and fight 
it toa finish. Both teams have been brought “ on edge,” 
i. e., to the highest physical perfection, by their trainers; 
neither has any cripples, neither is “ over- ” or “ under- ” 
trained. In such a case the day must surely go to 
strategy or science, and the team whose coaches have 
best drilled their men will win. 


ut 


Aside from the game itself the crowd, filling all the 
vast grand-stands and gay with pretty girls and bright 
colors, flags, and ribbons, is an inspiring sight. Below 
is the level field, green and fresh—for it has been cov- 
ered with hay the night before to prevent its freezing— 
and marked with bright, white lines making it look like 
a gridiron indeed. The people cheer and pound with 
their feet, making a sound like a myriad of drums, or 
wave their flags and ribbons. Sparrows and sometimes 
pigeons fly over the field looking wonderingly at the 
spectacle below; in the press-stand dozens of machines 
and typewriters are clicking rapidly, following the vary- 
ing fortunes of the battle throughout the game. The 
crowd cheers the teams as they run on the field and 
pull off their sweaters for a little warming up. First 
the two captains and the referee toss up a coin; the 
team that “ wins the toss” has its choice of goals and 
gets the ball. At the beginning of the second half the 
other team gets the ball and a change of goals. This 
is so that both teams will get equal conditions of wind 
and light. The field is a hundred and ten yards long, 
divided into “ five-yard lines,” numbering from the 
ends to the middle. If “A” team has the east goal 
all the field east of the middle is its “ territory ” and 
when the ball is east of the middle it is in “* A’s” terri- 
tory. 

Fad 


Look at illustration No. 2. This shows two teams, 
Harvard and Pennsylvania, 1900, “ lined up” just before 
the ball is put in play. It shows also the “ five-yard 
lines,’ the * line men” on the far edge of the field who 
measure the distance the ball goes every play, and a 
small section, about one-twentieth of the crowd. The 
games are played in half-hour halves, but time is only 
taken when the ball is in play, i. e., in motion; when 
a man is injured and when the teams are lining up or 
resting is “time out.” Thus it happens that a game 
lasts two hours or more. 

“ Straight foot-ball,” or scientific foot-ball, without 
trick plays, is very simple. That is, it is simple to 
watch and understand, though the team goes through a 
long training and coaching. The game begins with the 
“ kick-off.” That is, the side that lost the toss sifs up 
the ball on end on the middle line and one of their men 
kicks it as far as he can towards their opponent’s goal. 
His team, at the “ thud ” of the kicked ball, rushes down 
after it, to prevent the other side from running it back. 
A kick should be high as well as long. This is because 
a ball goes so much faster than a man can run unless it 
goes high into the air. A punter that can kick the ball 
up and up where it sails deliberately in a beautiful curve 
and comes down fifty or sixty yards away will always 
bring the spectators to their feet with a yell of delight. 
Such a punt gives his men time to follow it on foot and 
down the opponent, who has caught it before he can run 
it back. A team with such a punter will always gain 
on an “exchange of punts.” In the 99 Yale-Harvard 
game, McBride sent long punts, but they went low and 
Daly was always able to run them back ten or twenty 
yards Hallowell’s punts were not so long, but they 
went high and the Yale quarter-back was always thrown 
by the Harvard ends before he could run—so Harvard 
always gained in kicking. 





At the “kick-off” the time-keeper presses his stop- 
watch and time goes on while the hearts of the specta- 
tors stand still. The ball sails down the field, when the 
opponent catches it—if he does not catch it, but drops it, 
it is a “ fumble ”—he can “ return the kick” by kicking 
it back, in which case, barring a fumble, it will go to 
the other side or he can run it back and retain the ball. 
Generally he runs with it, in which case his own team 
form around him for “ interference.” By this is meant 
that they run with him on all sides, trying to prevent 
the other team from tackling him by pushing them over 
as fast as they come up. Sometimes, though very rarely, 
it happens that this interference is so effective and swift 
that the runner is able to run the entire length of the 
field, leaving a line of opponents rolling on the grass. 
If he does this and carries the ball over the “ goal line ” 
at the end of the field it is a “ touch down” and counts 
five points. If his team “kick a goal” it is one point 
more. A goal is kicked by bringing the ball out and one 
man holding it while another kicks it over the bar be- 
tween the goal posts. 
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Illustration No. 7 will show how a goal is kicked. 
The ball must be carried straight out from the point it 
crossed the line so that if it crossed near one corner it 
would be impossible to kick the goal. In this ease it is 
“punted out ” and if the team, who scored, succeeds in 
making a “ fair catch ”—that is, a catch without mov 
ing but one heel it is kicked over the goal from that 
point. But the chances are a hundred to one that the 
runner who catches the kick off is downed in a few 
yards. When he is down and cannot longer move rap- 
idly forward the referee blows his whistle, the time- 
keeper presses his watch, and the ball is no longer in 
play. It must lie untouched until again in play. The 
two teams then “ line up,” as shown in cut No. 2. 

A foot-ball team is a machine of eleven pieces and 
three parts. The three parts, each (though doing a dif- 
ferent work) helping the other, are: the line, the backs, 
the ends. Cut No. 1 shows a line, face-to, without op- 
ponents. Usually there are five men in the line; centre, 
Harvard’s 285-pound substitute centre, stands over the 
ball. Right and left of him are the right and left 
guards, Barnard and Gee, resting with their hands on 
their knees. Both are 200-pounders. Then come the 
right and left tackles, Cutts and Bladgen. This is the 
usual line, five of the heaviest, strongest fighters that 
can be had. It is their duty to “ open up holes” for the 
backs or runners when the quarter-back has directed 
by his “ signals” the play to strike any particular spot 
in the line. ‘Opening up a hole” can be illustrated 
by an incident in the guards and tackle practice at 
Harvard the other day. R. Lawrence, a wirey 170-pound 
athlete, was playing opposite to Eaton, whose 230 pounds 
made him a little slow. When the ball was snapped 
Lawrence had his shoulders into Eaton’s stomach like 
the snap of a steel trap and heaving him to the left piled 
the whole long line into a heap like a hay-stack. Had it 
been in a game the backs could have gone through such 
a hole for a good gain. The line-men must play low 
and get under their men—they wave their’arms, stamp, 
and growl to make themselves as fierce as possible. 
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The famous Pennsylvania “ guard’s back” was a 
formation with the guards out of the line, making the 
line only three men and the backs six—called “ backs ” 
because they stand back of the line—and thus giving 
great weight to the forward movement. Coach Lewis, 
of Harvard, stopped this play by teaching his men to 
break through and meet it half way. And there is 
philosophy in such a proceeding that applies to other 
things than foot-ball, too. Yale’s “ tackle-back ” forma- 
tion is one in which one of the tackles leaves the line 
and joins the backs. 

The ends, as their name implies, are at the end of 
the line and it is their duty to run down on punts, stop 
end plays of their opponents, or help those of their own 
team and go in behind the line to help push on line 
plunges. Cut No. 6 will show this, the men in the ex- 
treme foreground and background being the ends darting 
in to help push forward the man with the ball. 
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And now for the backs. Quarter-back stands behind 
centre and passes the ball to the runner as soon as 
centre has snapped it to him. No. 1 shows the quarter 
with his back turned, standing behind “ Zrus ” Roberts. 
No. 3 shows him just catching the ball from centre’s still 
doubled-up fingers. In No. 4, he is passing the ball to 
one of the backs. In No. 5, he still has it in one hand. 
In No. 6, he just shows his head and shoulder over end’s 
back. He gives the signals, or numbers, that tell his 
men what to do and where the ball is going without be- 
traying it to his opponents. The other backs, full-back 
and right and left half-back are the runners that carry 
the ball. The way in which they help one another or 
form “interference” and are helped by the line men 
and ends is the scientific part of the game or its “ team 





play.” On team play depends defeat or victory. Some- 
times a weaker team, when pushed down near its goal 
line will make a desperate, hair-raising stand, and stop 
the big team. But this cannot be kept up for it is kill- 
ing. ‘True the force must be there as well as the team 
play—the backs must have muscle to start quick and 
agility to keep their feet and dodge, also strength to 
push hard and keep it up. But they must have more 
skill—must not drop or “fumble” the ball, they must 
not get in one another’s way and always know just what 
to do. They either “buck the line” or “run around 
the end.” No. 5 shows exactly an end run. Quarter- 
back will pass the ball to the man who is nearly hidden 
behind his “interference.” Cut No. 3 also shows an 
end run just starting. By their faces I should judge 
that left half-back would take the ball and the other 
three backs, by the effort they are making, go in front 
of him for his interference. In the Indian game last 
year, Kernan, Harvard’s half-back, went through tackle 
for a touch-down, running forty yards. If you will 
look at Cut No. 2 where tackle is the white-jacketed man, 
second from the end, you will see what a lot of men the 
interference had to clear out of the way. And one man 
had to come through clear besides the runner to knock 
down the Indian quarter-back, who like all quarter- 
backs, when their opponents have the ball, stood far 
down the field and would otherwise have tackled Kernan. 
Cuts Nos. 4 and 6 show the backs “ bucking the line.” 
No. 6 shows how the half-backs, when full-back, as in this 
case, will take the ball, push him over or rather, through 
the hole made by one of the line men. Sometimes the 
man with the ball is last to strike the line, the other 
backs having gone before to clear a way for him. 
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Foot-ball has many rules. One or two of the prin- 
cipal ones may be explained. The side that has the ball 
can use their bodies only, the other the hands open. 
Striking with the fist is punished by putting the offend- 
ing player off the field and giving the ball to the other 
side. ‘ Holding ”’—that is, seizing and holding back 
any man, but the one with the ball, is likewise punished 
by loss of ball or ten yards if the offending side does not 
happen to have the ball. “ Holding in the line ” is hold- 
ing by the line man and is a great temptation. “Off 
side” is getting over the imaginary line drawn through 
the ball before that sphere is put in play. Penalty is 
five yards. Harvard had a pugnacious player, “ Scrap- 
py” Jim Lawrence, who “ paid too much attention to 
his man” as the coaches put it and was always off- 
side. Harvard lost much by him, but in the Yale game 
he kept himself in control, however. ‘ Given five yards 
for off-side” means that the side that did not have the 
ball was offside and the ball was moved by the referee 
five yards nearer their goal as a penalty. A “ Down” 
is a play and gets its name from the player being 
stopped or downed. A team that has the ball must carry 
it five yards in three “downs” or plays. If they fail 
to move the ball five yards nearer their opponents’ goal 
line in three attempts they have “ failed to get their dis- 
tance” or are “ held for downs.” The other side is said 
to have “held them.” When a team sees it cannot gain 
its distance, or has “third down, five yards to gain,” 
it will punt, and is said to have been “ forced to punt.” 
If they punt they loose the ball, but loose it far down 
the field; if they try the line again and cannot gain 
they loose the ball where they are—so it is better to 
punt. If they are near their opponent’s goal and can- 
not gain further they may try either a “ quarter-back 
place kick” or a “drop kick from the field.” On the 
first the quarter-back kneels down back of the line and 
places the passed ball on the ground, on end, which one 
of the team kicks. If it goes over the goal it counts five 
points. It must be done like a flash for the other side 
are breaking through and will block it in an instant. It 
is like standing on the seashore and rushing down be- 
hind a big wave, planting the ball and then kicking it 
over the crest of the incoming wave between two posts 
out at sea. 

A drop kick is still more difficult and but few men 
can do it. Hudson, the Indian, was quite sure of it, 
and ex-Captain Daly, of Harvard, did it several times. 
A Princeton player won the game with Yale by a drop 
kick and made himself the hero of the hour. The ball 
must be passed, dropped on the ground, and kicked as it 
bounces up, over the heads and hands of the on-rushing 
players between the goal posts. It is an almost impos- 
sible feat, for it must be done within a second’s time. 
A “blocked kick” is one in which the opponents break 
through and strike the ball down as it leaves the punt- 
er’s foot. In this case it goes to any one who can 
get it. If a team gets the ball near its opponent’s 
goal and then looses it, either on a fumble or by being 
held for downs, it may make a fair catch when its op- 
ponents “kick out of danger” and so secure a place- 
kick or try for goal from the spot. “ Outside” means 
the ball went over the edge of the field. In this case 
it is brought to the middle from the point where it 
went. outside. 
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Continued on page 45. 
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Biggest Steel Dry-dockK in the World. 


T YHE BIGGEST steel dry-dock in the world is at sea. 
The tow of the monster began Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 16th, when the tubs Samson and Taurus 

pulled it out of Sparrows Point, Baltimore. Then the 
Samson cut its cable and the Orion took the Samson’s 
place as assistant. This dry-dock was built for the gov- 
ernment. The destination is Algeria, La., opposite New 
Orleans. There it will be used by Uncle Sam for dock- 
ing the battleships of this country’s navy. Unless there 
shall be unexpected sea, the time of the tow will be one 
month. As the “ sailing ” of the great dock was a nota- 
ble event, so its arrival will be at Algeria. New Orleans 
is planning a reception worthy of the event. The dis- 
tance of the tow is 2,000 miles. The cost of the tow is 
$35,000. The crews of the tugs and the dock number 
sixty-four men. 

The dock is 525 by 126 feet. A walk around the 
structure is equal to one mile. Six thousand tons of 
steel and one thousand tons of machinery constitute the 
equipment in the main of this dock. The plates, a 
half inch thick, are fastened by 1,232,800 rivets. The 
sides of the dock are fifty-five feet high and four 
hundred feet long. The structure was built by the 
Maryland Steel Company. When it was pulled out from 
Sparrows Point 7,516 tons of water were in the hold- 
this weight would fill the biggest ocean liner to her load- 
ing marks; but it sinks the dock only six and one-half 
feet. 

The hauling chain of the Orion, from the dock to the 
tug, is composed of links six inches thick, every six 
feet of which represents 259 pounds; the hauling power 
is seventy-two tons. A manila hawser, six hundred 
feet long and ten inches thick, and doubled, connects the 
chain with the tug, where it is made fast by a three- 
inch wire cable. The tug Taurus precedes the Orion; 
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THE TWO-THOUSAND-MILE JOURNEY OF THE LARGEST STEEL DRY-DOCK IN THE WORLD.—Photograph by L. F. Kramer. 


the hawsers between the two tugs are more than a third 
of a mile long. The hawsers are 2,460 feet in length. 
They are as big around as an average size man’s leg. 
The route is South of the Bahamas, skirting Cuba, in 
order to avoid the Gulf Stream. No stops will be made 
during the tow. Should the tow encounter a blow it will 
head into the sea and hold until fair weather. The 
Orion hails from Boston. Her cylinders measure thirty 


and fifty-six inches, with a piston stroke of fifty-four 
inches. The Taurus is an iron vessel, 116% feet long, 
22 feet wide, 1214 feet depth of hold. The motive power 
is 3,000 horsepower. The Orion carries 3,000 tons of 
coal and 350 tons of fresh water. She will be coaled 
at sea by swinging bags out on derricks of the Taurus 
No such tow has ever been attempted on the Atlantic 
Coast. 








How McKinley Heard of His Election. 


Continued from page 448. 

to be identified as a newspaper man who had the right 
of entry. The Major had not come out from breakfast, 
and there were only two or three callers in the office, 
none of whom I knew, and I sat down to wait for the first 
acquaintance who might arrive. As it happened, 1 had 
taken a chair facing the dining-room door, and I had 
not been seated more than a minute or two when the door 
opened and the Major came out of the room where I had 
left him not five hours before, and he was looking as 
fresh and bright and cheerful as a May morning. 

“Good morning, Mr. President,” I said, rising just in 
front of him. I am sure it was the first time he had 
ever been so addressed, and it would not have occurred 
to me if it had not been that I had lived in Washington 
a long time, and had met other presidents. In this in- 
stance, it was a spontaneous compliment, for I had not 
thought of it until he appeared, and at first he did not 
appear to comprehend the force of it. In a second it 
came, however, and he smiled and straightetned up as if 
remembering what the day had brought forth. 

*Oh—ah, good morning, Mr. Lampton. How are you 
this morning?” he said, taking my hand, and after a 
word or two about how he was feeling after the rush of 
the previous day, he passed on to shake hands with his 
other callers. 

ut 

Quite naturally and very easily his new honors sat 
upon him, and one would scarcely have taken him, as he 
moved about the room in friendly greeting and converse, 
as a newly elected President of the United States, and 
so newly that it would seem consciousness of it must 
show itself. That he was pleased, and immensely pleased, 
could not be doubted, but it was rather in the possession 
of place and power that it promised. Of its material ad- 


vantages he seemed to think that the pleasure he would 
find in them would come chiefly in sharing them with 
his friends. He was so unselfish withal, that everybody 
was glad of his good fortune, and congratulations were 
as sincere as they were numerous. 

When I went to say good-bye on Friday morning he 
was as serene as if nothing unusual had happened since 
1 had met him in the same room on Tuesday morning 
about the same hour. I had not noticed previously, but 
now I saw in his buttonhole a red carnation. 

**T have another favor to ask, Mr. President,” I said. 

All right,” he smiled. ‘ You don’t ask hard ones. 
What is it this time?” 

“1 want that flower in your buttonhole to take back 
to a little Blue Grass niece of mine, whose father thinks 
McKinley is the very best thing that could have hap- 
pened to this country.” 

** And she shall have it,” he responded promptly, tak- 
ing it out and giving it to me. 

Between us we attached it to a card with a McKinley 
button, and he wrote across the face, “ With the com- 
pliments of William McKinley.” Telling me he hoped 
that she would be as glad to get it as he was to send it 
to her, and thanking me for having come up from Ken- 
tucky to see him, he shook my hand in farewell, as 
though we had been friends for years. I said good-bye 
again, and saw him no more until he came to Washing- 
ton to take the place which I had seen come to him that 
memorable day and night in Canton four months before. 

As an afterword, and to show a notable trait in his 
character, I may add an incident in conclusion. 
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When I came to Washington in 1886 I brought letters 
of introduction to both Major McKinley and Major But- 
terworth, both then Representatives in Congress from 
Ohio, and when s.ajor Butterworth died, a year or so 








Half-Million-Dollar Blaze at Sydney, N. S. 





SIXTY BUSINESS HOUSES WERE DESTROYED. FLAMES STOPPED BY DYNAMITE. 


after, [ had told him good-bye beneath the McKinley roof 
at Canton, | was an usher at his funeral, which took 
place at the Church of the Covenant in Washington. It 
had been arranged by Mr. W. E. Curtis, who was in 
charge, that the President and his Cabinet were to go 
down the center aisle of the church to a pew appointed 
for them near the front. Secretary Sherman, for some 
reason, came alone, and Mr. Curtis escorted him to a seat 
just back of the President’s pew. When the Presidential 
party arrived, the pallbearers with the coffin were just 
entering the middle aisle, and the south entrance to the 
church was blocked. That necessitated a change, and the 
President and Cabinet came in by the north entrance 
where I was stationed. It thus fell to my lot, quite un- 
expectedly, to conduct the President and his party to 
their pew down a side aisle. Arriving at the designated 
pew, I stepped aside and motioned the President to pass 
in, in this way giving him the place of honor at the head 
of the pew on themiddle aisle. But 1 had not reckoned 
on my man. Quite overlooking the fact of his position, 
he stepped back with me, and bowed for his Cabinet to 
pass in before him, Secretary Long being in front. It was 
done with such grace and politeness, so unconscious of 
rank, that the Secretary forgot his etiquette and passed 
in, followed by the other members, and by Mr. Porter, 
secretary to the President. Then the President, at the 
last, modestly took his seat in the end of the pew on the 
side aisle. Of course, as a matter of official etiquette it 
was a breach, and Secretary Porter, being a punctilious 
man, was sorely disturbed, but it was the McKinley man- 
ner, the spirit of unselfishness, the thought first of oth- 
ers, and I am sure if the Lord took cognizance of things 
that day in the Church of the Covenant, He was more 
pleased with McKinley the man in the side aisle, than He 
would have been with McKinley the President, in the 
place of honor at the head of the pew. 


tt 
Army and Navy Budget for 1902. 


HE fact that the army estimates for the coming year 
year show a decrease of $16,000,000, as compared 
with the expenditure for the year now closing, and that 
the navy estimates for 1902 are larger by about $21,000,- 
000 than the appropriations for 1901, are both entirely in 
the line of an economic and business-like administration 
of the two departments—fully as much so in the case 
of the increase as that of the decrease. The saving ef- 
fected in the army budget is due to the fact that in Sec- 
retary Root the War Department has an experienced and 
able administrator who knows how to enforce economy 
without impairing in the slightest degree the strength 
and efficiency of the army itself. Our soldiers will con- 
tinue to be, as in the past, the best paid and best cared 
for of any soldiers in the world. On the other hand, Sec- 
retary Long’s call for $98,910,984 for the next fiscal 
year is fully justified by the facts. Over three and one- 
half millions of this increase will be needed for the New 
York Navy Yard, where extension and improvement are 
urgently demanded, and the remainder of the increase is 
made necessary by the construction of many new war 
ships authorized by the last Congress. Money thus ex- 
pended in enlarging and improving our naval equipment 
is nut only in the line of progress, but a course of action 
that will prove economical in the end. 


Ss 
Eminent Physicians 


are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. Bor- 
den’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is recommended by 
the leading family physicians. It is always safe and 
reliable. Send 10c. for “ Baby’s Diary,’ 71 Hudson 
St., N. Y. 
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Indies are of small account to the rest of the 

world, but through their geographical posi- 
tion they are of inestimable value to a portion of 
it. Strategically, they hold the key to the West 
Indian and South American situation in case of 
war; they control, or may be made so as to control, 
the ocean pathway from our Atlantic ports to the 
projected Isthmian Canal, which in the future will 
be an appreciable factor in forming an estimate 
of values. They are situated within the tropics, 
and consequently beyond the ken of the average 
American citizen, who generally has contempt for 
things not within the range of his vision. Tropi- 
cal they are, in situation and production; yet 
they are not physically voleanic, and have pro- 
duced nothing worse than tidal waves and hur- 
ricanes. 

The largest member of the Danish West Indian 
group is Santa Cruz, or Saint Croix, depending 
upon whether the original Spanish name _ be- 
stowed by Columbus is chosen, or the more recent 
French. Largest of the trio, Santa Cruz is also 
the most fertile, yielding vast crops of sugar cane 
and some coffee; level in the main, with only 
one elevation over 1,000 feet; containing a popu- 
lation of about 25,000 people, more than half of 
whom are to be found in the two towns of Chris- 
tianstaed and Frederichstaed. 

The smallest of these tropical Danes is Saint 
John, which is only eight miles by four in area, 
or just about one-half the size of Santa Cruz. It 
is more rugged, however, is watered by numerous 
small streams, and its hills are covered with sec- 
ond-growth forests of woods like the bay and cin- 
namon, wild coffee, and mahogany, the infrequent 
plantations devoted to sugar cane being sand- 
wiched in between. Its total population will not 
exceed 2,000, all the people, with very few excep- 
tions, being poor, and nearly all black, or colored, 
as to complexion. Saint John, with its fragrant 
forests and numerous beaches of snowy sand, 


D tener ae considered, the Danish West 


would be bevond all price were it more accessible, 
but at present it languishes in an obscurity which 
has been unbroken for centuries. Only in the 
good, old buccaneer times was Saint John well 
known, for it possessed, as it now possesses, a pear] 
of price in its landlocked haven known as Coral 
Bay. It is doubtful if the waters of this secluded 
haven were ever cleft by keel of craft larger than 
the droghers that sometimes flit along these 
islands coastwise, but within its confining hills it 
is said a small navy might find shelter. It is 
reckoned as hurricane proof—that is, a safe an- 


BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE AND THE HARBOR OF CHARLOTTE AMALIA. 








chorage during the season between July and November, 
when the tropic cyclones rage. It is a triple harbor, 
sheltered by a lofty promontory, with good anchorages 
in nearly every part and with a depth of thirteen 
fathoms. These facts are mentioned because it is for 
the harbors they contain, and not for what their soil may 
be made to bring forth, or their people produce, that 
these islands are esteemed as of prospective value to 
the United States. 

There is still another island in this trio which owns 
a harbor far outclassing any other in that portion of the 
world. While both Santa Cruz and Saint John possess 
many natural attractions, their companion isle, Saint 
Thomas, has received far more attention than either. 
Saint Thomas is only thirteen miles in length by three 
or four in breadth, and has neither the fertility of Santa 
Cruz nor the beauty of Saint John, its soil having long 
since been washed from the hills by torrential rains and 
its forests having been converted into charcoal cen 
turies agone. But it has color and contour, and directly 
beneath its central ridge, about 1,500 feet in height, 
lies the famous town of Charlotte Amalia, in a hollow 
of the hills, the buttresses of which run out into the 
sea and half enclose its peerless harbor. 

There is no more picturesque town in all the West 
Indies than Charlotte Amalia, and this is saying much 
when one has seen Havana and San Juan, Kingston, 
Port au Prince, and Saint Domingo. Built upon and 
between three rounded hills, one of which is topped by 
a castle of buccaneer origin, with red-roofed houses 
standing in the midst of beautiful gardens reached by 
tortuous flights of steps, and with cocoa palms leaning 
over the beaches that border the bay, Charlotte Amalia 
is a shining example of what a West-Indian town may 
become when it has the benefit of an unexampled loca- 
tion. It used to be scourged with cholera and yellow 
fever and it also used to be rich and running over with 
Mexican dollars, but now it is tolerably healthful and 
undeniably poverty-stricken, for a short cut through a 
coral reef created a current for the stagnant waters of 
its harbor, and the substitution of steam for sails has 
carried off its commerce. It always was, and still is, 
a free port and every article from foreign parts is 
cheap, but the bulk of Charlotte Amalia’s population 
purchases little from foreign parts, owing to the fact 
that it has nothing to purchase with. The barrows 
laden with dollars that were once trundled through the 
streets have long since been trundled out of sight, and 
the chink of silver is rarely heard by the average citizen 
of the capital, which, as it includes nearly all the total 
of 13,000, may be said to represent the island. 

But, poor and despised as Saint Thomas has become, 
it still retains its hold upon that magnificent harbor 
into which the Danish Charlotte dips her dainty feet. 





FLOATING DOCK IN THE HARBOR OF CHARLOTTE AMALIA. 


i] Why We Want the Danish West Indies. 


By Frederick A. Ober, Author of ‘‘ Camps in the Carribbees,’’ ‘‘ History of West Indies,’’ Etc 


Its average depth is more than six fathoms, its 
entrance is open and about half a mile across, 
while within it is a mile in breadth and with 
sufficient accommodation for at least one hun- 
dred sail. On its west side is the * careening 
cove,” where there is a large floating dock and a 
depth of more than twenty feet of water. On 
every side rises a hill, except to the southward, 
where lies Santa Cruz, forty miles away, and, ae 
cording to naval experts, the harbor might be 
made a veritable Gibraltar with comparatively 
little expense to whatever government owned it. 
\t present there are diminutive forts perched on 
the hills that guard the harbor mouth and down 
at the edge water—edge of the town—stands a 
small red fort with rusty iron guns pointed in 
aimless manner at the heavens above. 

This is the harbor so highly commended by 
Admiral David D. Porter, many years ago, who 
told Charles Sumner that there was none other 
in the West Indies so well fitted for a naval 
station. As to its location, he said, it lies right 
in the track of all vessels from Europe, Brazil, 
the East Indies, and the Pacifie Ocean bound to 
the West Indies or the United States. He called 
it the keystone to the arch of the West Indies, as 
it commanded them all, and added that it would 
be of more importance to the United States than 
to any other nation. That was long before we 
had acquired Porto Rico, of course, but even the 
acquisition of that island changed the matter 
little, if any at all, for there is no harbor in Porto 
Rico that can present all the advantages of this 
one. San Juan cannot shelter so many sail at 
once, is shallower, and has a formidable bar at 
its mouth which it is hardly possible to remove 
by dredging. 

The harbor of San Juan looks northwardly, 

that of St. Thomas opens southwardly; the one 
is already defended by massive fortifications, but 
the other can be made far safer by one-tenth the 
expenditure of the Spaniards at San Juan during 
three centuries. Captain G. V. Fox, of our Navy, 
once reported: “This harbor of St. Thomas is 
one of the best in the West Indies, admirable for 
naval purposes, and fully equal to all the re- 
quirements of the commerce of those seas. 
The eminent strategic, geographical, and commer- 
cial position which St. Thomas occupies arrests 
the attention of the most casual observer of the 
world’s chart.” 

“It is of paramount importance,” said Rear 
Admiral Bradford, recently, “ that we have coal- 

Continued on page 465. 


























SEA-COAST PLANTATION NEAR SANTA CRUZ. 














HIGHWAY ACROSS THE ISLAND OF SANTA CRUZ. 
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THE FAMOUS CHAMPION HOSE RACERS OF BUTLER, PENN., AND C. H. DOUGLASS, MANAGER. 
See page 446, 


DESIGN OF THE DRINKING-CUP. REVERSE SIDE OF DRINKING-CUP. 


LAWSON’S $10,000 PUNCH-BOWL GIFT. THE SET, WEIGHING 113 POUNDS, IS OF STERLING SILVER. 
Photographs from Tiffany & Co.—See page 459 





DELEGATES’ PRIVATE ENTRANCE IN THE NATIONAL PALACE. THE HALL OF THE CONGRESS, WITH GOLD CEILING AND CORINTHIAN COLUMNS. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. WHERE THE CITY OF MEXICO IS ENTERTAINING THE PAN-AMERICAN DELEGATES. 


See page 459. 
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MRS. GILBERT, THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OLD LADY ON 
THE AMERICAN STAGE.—Photograph by Sarony. 
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ANNIE RUSSELL AS “ PRINCESS ANGELA,” IN “A ROYAL Be ELEANOR KENT IN “ FOXY QUILLER. 
FAMILY,” AT THE LYCEUM.—Photograph by Sarony. oo Photograph by Schloss. 


ASHLEY MILLER AND ETHEL BROWN- 
ING, IN “ ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE,” 
AT PROCTOR’S. 
(MeIntosh.) 











WILLIAM FAVERSHAM AND JULIE OPP, IN “a ROYAL RIVAL.” JOHN DREW AND IDA CONQUEST IN ACT I. OF “THE SECOND IN COMMAND,” AT THE EMPIRE. 
Photograph by Byron. Photogravh by Byron. 


THE DRAMATIC SEASON. 
LEADING CHARACTERS IN SOME OF THE SEASON’S SUCCESSES. 


See page 457. 
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WAS the involuntary witness of a murder in Wash- 
| ington Square to-night. 

| was seated on a bench therein only a little while 
ago, a trifle drowsy but perfectly conscious, when my 
eyes were suddenly attracted by a flood of light that 
flashed into the darkness from the wide-open front door 
of a large mansion on the fashionable northern side of 
the Square. I saw two young men, in evening dress, 
emerge from the house, descend the steps, and, being 
directly at one of the many foot-paths that traverse the 
ancient parade ground, they crossed the street and came 
directly toward me. 

The two men were walking slowly; arguing excitedly. 
Out of curiosity, 1 closed my eyes and affected sleep. 
As the men passed almost within touch, one said to the 
other : 

“1 tell you, you are wrong! I have known her for 
years and she is all right.” 

* You’re a fool; I will force her to confess her true 
character in your presence! She’s an adventuress! ’ 

* Bah! You lie! ” 

Before I could realize what had happened, the young 
fellow thus denounced struck a vicious blow at his com 
panion that caught him on the left breast, and he fell 
to the pavement in a heap. 

The blow appeared to be with the fist, but I in- 
stinctively knew it to have been a knife thrust. 

It was murder! 

Without any agitation, though I could see by the aid 
of a near-by electric light that the assailant’s face was 
pale as marble, the murderer regained the weapon from 
the prostrate form and thrusting his hands deeply into 
his overcoat pockets walked away. I sat fully ten min 
utes still feigning sleep. I kept the keenest watch out the 
corner of my eye on the inanimate object on the pave 
ment, hoping against all human probability that con 
sciousness would return and that the young man, onl) 
a few minutes before so valorous in the defense of a 
woman’s character, would rise and resume the soul of 
which the assassin’s knife had robbed him. 

I naturally fell into a train of speculation as to the 
identity of the man,—wholly forgetting the horror of the 
episode and the dangerous position in which I was sure 
to be placed if arrested anywhere in the locality. 

When I finally aroused myself, I dared not approach 
the corpse, lest I should be seen in close proximity 
thereto and, as a result of my serious and conclusive 
deliberation, I finally slunk away to my lodgings, where 
with many other poor wretches, as disreputable and 
miserable as myself, I am accorded the privilege of sleep- 
ing on a cot in a room with six other men for a small 
sum per week. 

On the way, mild as was the night, I had a nervous 
chill that caused the marrow in my bones to congeal. 1 
couldn’t avoid contrasting the situation of the dead 
man and his murderer with my own miserable lot. 
Would I prefer to be the assassin or his victim? Eugene 
Sue, my favorite author, describes the glee and ecstasy, 
not to say exaltation, that, in the mind of the assassin, 
follows a deadly knife thrust. I never killed a man; 
but I can understand what supreme contentment follows 
the complete success of an impulse to kill! Remorse 
and terror may come on, apace. Impulse to take human 
life descends to us from brute ancestry—a strain in our 
blood that the highest civilization never can efface. 

Note TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF Porice.—Were it not for 
the fact that I am an ex-convict, I would go to you and 
tell all I know. In the interest of justice, I'd be glad to 
assist in clearing up this crime; but I have no character, and am 
without money or Tieede. Likely as not, you'd order my arrest, 
and have me indicted for the crime. I recognize the flimsy char- 
acter of my defense, resting upon my own testimony; therefore, 
1 write down the events as they occurred, and, later, I may lay 
them before you. 

Sd 


II. 


NOON—NEXT DAY. 


HE SUN is high already; I have overslept. I will 
open the windows, because all my fellow lodgers 
have gone, that I may enjoy the fine morning air and 
listen to the noise of the street. Nothing so cheers me 
as the hum of city life—What do I hear? The “ after- 
noon” papers announce the crime? Yes; the boys are 
shouting “ Extra!” Down stairs I run, buy a paper, 
slip up here again and learn something about this crime 
of which I hold the explanation. 

I always use care in descending these stairs. The 
landings are so dark and there are two laps to a story; 
1 frankly admit that I feel a dislike to the sunlight 
which I haven’t experienced since my release from prison. 

* Here, boy! Give me ail the papers! What? Two 
cents each! How’s that?” 

“ Extra, don’t yer see. Terrible murder in Washing- 
ton Square! ” 

x * * * * * . 7” 

It is as I supposed. 

The police know nothing. No arrests have been made. 
The dead man was Horace Birney, grandson of the rail- 
road king and a man of large wealth, present and pros- 
pective. Not a word is mentioned about his companion, 





and, as I know, his murderer. This is what I read: 

“Horace Birney, a well-known young man about 
town and member of many social clubs, was found dead 
in Washington Square early this morning by Policeman 
Kennedy. At first, it was supposed that he had been 
overcome with heart trouble and had fallen dead in 
the public park; but an examination at the station-house 
revealed a knife thrust on the left side, penetrating the 
heart and severing the left ventricle. Death must have 
been instantaneous. The object evidently was robbery, 
for the voung man’s watch was gone and a valuable dia- 
mond pin that he wore in his shirt bosom had been 
taken.” 

Robbery! There was no robbery! I saw him struck! 
[ saw him fall, and I watched his assassin depart! He 
never approached the body; no—no more than I did! 
Ah! I understand! The body was robbed after death! 
Some homeless wretch, like myself, hungry and desper- 
ate, had wandered that way, stumbled over the body and 


“IT WAS MURDER!” 


looted it! TI thought*of it myself—but was afraid. I 
might have been interrupted. 

But how could’ the body have lain there so long— 
without being seen? That part of the walk was bright 
as at noon-.ime. I have it; the electric light went out! 
That’s the secret. But not a word about the.dead man’s 
companion or the evening reception they had just left. 
Ah! Yes, here is something :— 

“Mr. Birney attended a reception at the house of 


-Mrs: Ballington, in Washington Square, North. She is 


the widow of the late hotel man who amassed an im- 
mense fortune in the popular chain of taverns that 
reached from the Pacific coast to Massachusetts Bay and 
whose boast was that he could travel from Boston to 
Omaha and sleep every night in one of his own hotels. 
The dead man left about one o’clock in the company of 
a well-known Wall Street broker, George Jameson. 





“ When seen at his office, near the Exchang 
morning, Mr. Jameson was greatly shocked an 
prised to learn of his friend’s murder. He ad) tte 
being at Mrs. Ballington’s reception, casually m 
Mr. Birney at the door, as he was taking his depa 
descending the front steps in his company an 
changing some words with him about the darkn 
the night; but they had separated at the corner of |"ift) 
Avenue and he had walked to his club, half a 
away, where he had taken a drink, written a lotte; 
and then gone to his apartments. The hour was so late 
that the club was deserted, and Mr. Jameson di 
remember having met anybody, entering or le ing 
The hall-man at the door would probably recall his isit. 

“The police are working on a clue and they hope to 


have the assassin in custody before dark. They admit 
that robbery was the object and their theory is that the 
young man had started to cross the Square, en route to 


the Bleeker Street Station of the L road, when he \ 
set upon and murdered by two or more of the human 
vultures who find nightly lodgings on the benches ip 
the park. 

“The police confess that there are several elements 
of mystery about the case requiring time to clear u 


as 


The police generally find a deal of mystery in ever 
case, but this time I am the mystified one. The robbery 


of the body floors me! Could the murderer have re 
turned with the hope of gaining possession of an in 
criminating paper or letter, or did a plain, ord ary 
thief “go through” the dead man? That is a point | 
must clear up before I can accuse Jameson of the crime 
If I am not assured of the fact in that regard, he will 
at once turn upon me and have me arrested as the mur 
derer. I must not forget that I have no corroborative 
evidence; that my story is improbable, and that there 
exists no adequate motive for the deed. 

The quarrel was evidently about a woman, but who 
she was, where she had been encountered, and why Jame- 
son should have been so intensely interested in protecting 
his friend from the dangerous creature that he would 
take his life to insure that result, I cannot understand. 

I shall attend the funeral. Perhaps I can locate the 
identity of the woman for whom Birney lost his life. 


we 
, III. 


AFTERNOON—THREE DAYS LATER. 


HAVE returned. Under the guise of a florist’s as- 

sistant, and by spending my last five-dollar note for 
flowers, I succeeded in being shown directly into the 
room where the casket had been placed while the friends 
were taking their last leave. I was as deliberate as 
possible in arranging the flowers and had time to study 
the face of every woman in the apartment. Standing 
near a mirror that reached from the floor to the ceiling, 
was a fine young woman, in deep black. Her back was 
toward the room, but her features were fully reflected 
in the mirror which she faced and I saw at a elane 
that she was weeping. Nobody seemed to know her. 
She stood apart from everybody else, and, as the louse 
filled up with the family and friends, she occupied a 
seat quite inconspicuously at the rear of the parlor. 

I waited outside until the services were over, watch: 
ing for the unknown. When she appeared, I readily fol- 
lowed her home. 

I was satisfied by her manner ard the efforts she 
made to avoid being traced that she knew or surmised 
the murderer’s name. 

Could she have learned this by his confession {0 her 
while still laboring under the intense excitement «f the 
crime? Men have strange opinions about woman’- love. 
Nothing is more probable than that. Soon after the 
murder, Jamecon may have sought this girl anc con- 
fessed his act, in the belief that she would take him 
again to favor. She was not the unsophisticated crea- 
ture she appeared, judging from the art she em»loyed 
in covering her tracks homeward from the funers!. 

The Birney homestead, where the young ma had 
lived with his widowed mother and two sisters, \ as on 
Forty-sixth Street, just off Fifth Avenue. Th» tall 
woman in black walked to a Fourth Avenue ear, rode to 
Forty-second Street, where she alighted, darted i: ‘o the 
Grand Central Station, made two or three laps «round 
the crowded waiting-room, thence escaped throu: | the 
baggage-room to the street, ascended to the plati rm o 
the Third Avenue L, went to Third Avenue in a “ ~huttle 
car,” crossed the bridge at Forty-second Street > ‘ation 
to the up-track and took a train to Fifty-third Street 
Station. She then alighted and walked to her home i” 
Fiftieth Street, near Park Avenue. 

It is not a specially good quarter of the city. ‘hough 
its respectability is unquestioned. By some juiciots 
inquiries of the janitor, I soon learned that the lady 
occupied an apartment.in the building with her mother. 
The name on the door was the mother’s and I neatly 
lost my breath when I read thereon the words: 

“Mrs. Caroline Birney.” 
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IV. 


MORNING—A WEEK LATER. 

EVEN days have been required to explain the mystery 
S of the door plate, but now I understand it. The 
tall, beautiful girl I followed home from the funeral is 
. natural sister of the dead man, and Jameson’s ignor- 
ance of this family secret impelled him to resent the 
defense of the girl’s character by the dead Birney! 
Even here do we see how 


Strange thing, this life! 
the sins of the father are visited upon the son. 
This sin of the past cost a human life! 
s&s 
V. 
NOON. 


HE LARGE reward offered by the Mayor of New 
T rk for the arrest of the murderer of Horace Birney 
has stimulated the police to the utmost degree. Several 
arrests have been made, but up to this morning no clue 
had been obtained as to the whereabouts of the missing 
effects of the dead man. To-day, however, two sneak 
thieves ‘were captured in Thompson Street, and when 
they came to be searched in the station-house Horace 
Birn: ‘s watch was found in the possession of one of 
the men! There couldn’t be any mistake. Descriptions 
and engraved fac-similies of the watch case had been 
poste in every station-house and constable’s office be- 
tween the Penobscot River and San Diego Bay. The re- 
ward ‘3s now increased to fifty thousand dollars,—a snug 
sum of money. 

If ‘(hese two thieves are the men who robbed the dead 
body hey will confirm my testimony. Evidently, I must 
strike now or forever hold my tongue. I will go to Mul- 
berry Street, call upon the superintendent of police, and 
tell him my story. 

ad 
VI. 
EVENING. 
| VISITED the Central Office this afternoon. The 
superintendent affected not to believe my story, but, 
before | left the building, I am sure he sent word to the 
Prince Street station-house to have the men in whose 
possession Birney’s watch was found, brought to head- 
quarters. By this time, McCluskey is doubtless putting 
them through the “ third degree.” 

Only this moment have I realized that I am followed. 
The red-faced, ordinary-looking man in the corner of this 
restaurant, where I have come to take my first bite of 
food for the day, is undoubtedly “ shadowing” me. 1 
had a right to expect that; indeed, I was quite lucky not 
to have been locked up. The superintendent wants to 
know all about me, evidently, just as if he did not al- 
ready know too much,—because I kept back nothing from 
him and even pointed out my own picture in his Rogues’ 
Gallery. It is a terrible thing to be without a char- 
acter, and to feel in duty bound to parade one’s miser- 
able past in order to secure confidence, and to establish 
credibility. The idea occurs to me that I had better make 
the acquaintance of this shadow of mine, benefit by 
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his experience and give him, in return, a share of my 
secret knowledge of the Birney murder. 


a 
VII. 
TWO DAYS LATER. 

W® ARE fast friends, Detective Hopkins and I. 
I have been perfectly frank with him. In my first 
moment’s conversation I told him, candidly, that I knew 
him to be a Central Office man, and I invited his aid in 
assisting me to unravel the mystery of the Birney mur- 
der. I carefully refrained from telling. him all I knew; 
but I learned some valuable information from him re- 

garding the two suspects under arrest. 
The records show conclusively that the men in whose 
possession the watch was found, was in jail on the 
night of the murder. 


ings. 


Misfortunes are sometimes bless- 


Hopkins and I are living at the same lodging house, 
for he has thrown off all disguise, so far as I am con- 
cerned, and, although I am never out of his sight day or 
night, he pretends to believe in me. We go about like 
two friends and have actually become sociable. It is just 
as well that this should be. Of course, he is trying to 
trap me; but I have no desire whatever to elude him,- 
for me to go into hiding or to leave the city would be 
the sheerest act of idiocy imaginable. I would only es- 
tablish presumptive evidence of my participation in the 
murder, whereas if I tell the same story and finally sue 
ceed in fastening this hideous crime where it belongs, 
I may open for myself an honorable career and may share 
in the large reward that is offered. I am encouraged in 
this hope by Hopkins, who assures me that I have plenty 
of skill and courage. The chief of the Detective Bureau 
has already made me a flattering offer to join “ the 
force,” and if I can come out of this escapade with 
credit, | expect to become a full-fledged detective. 


se 
VILT. 


EVENING~—-NEXT DAY. 

i Rane TOWN is in a whirlwind of excitement! George 
Jameson is under arrest charged with the murder 

of Horace Birney. The shock to the community has 

been the greatest New York has known for many years. 

1 was summoned to Police Headquarters just before 
the prisoner arrived there in a cab in answer to a polite 
note from the superintendent, and remained in the room 
with Officer Hopkins, apparently awaiting my turn to 
have an audience with the chief. I saw and heard 
everything. 

George Jameson’s coolness was something beautiful. 
He wore a “ stovepipe ” hat, just as on the night of the 
crime. I recognized him. He did not appear to be in 
the slightest degree nonplussed by his summons to Police 
Headquarters. He spoke freely regarding the shock the 
crime had caused him; he rehearsed his account of the 
few minutes he and Birney passed together, casually 
meeting at the door as they were leaving the mansion of 
Mrs. Ballington. When the story had been taken down, 
the superintendent touched a bell and a man, who had 
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official rose, bowed to Mr. Jameson, and said, gravely: 
been waiting outside with a warrant, entered. The 

“This officer has a warrant for your arrest. You 
will please accompany him.” 

The young man’s nerve did not desert him. He stood 
up. His cheeks blanched a trifle, but his lips did not 
quiver as he replied: 

“At your service, Mr. Superintendent.” 

In two hours, the arrest was the talk of the city! 

In another hour, Hopkins and I had a new ally. We 
went directly from headquarters to the apartment house 
on Fiftieth Street, called upon the young woman in black 
that I had tracked to her home on the day of the funeral. 
Hopkins bluntly told her of Jameson’s arrest ; insinuated 
that the prisoner had confessed, and that her name had 
been mentioned. 

As we expected, she immediately breke down and 
wept violently for a time; then she ran to her dressing 
bureau, and actually brought us several of the missing 
trinklets that had been taken from the body of Birney. 
To our utter amazement she confessed she had witnessed 
the murder; that she had waited until a man asleep on 
a bench had gone away, when she had rushed to the 
fallen man whom she had supposed was merely insensible 
—to find him dead. In her excitement, she had _ re- 
moved his ring, taken his watch and diamond—having 
no thought of their value, but merely wishing to pre- 
serve some mementoes of a brother whose relationship 
could never be acknowledged. 

In her horror of mind, she had started in quest of a 
policeman, intending to tell all she knew and had seen, 
when the frightful situation in which such an act would 
place her deterred her. How she happened to be at 
Washington Square after midnight, we were too much 
surprised to ask. In the trial, she will, of course, be 
the principal witness and this point will be fully brought 
out. A dreadful scandal involving the prisoner is im- 
pending, but when a fellow man sees his way to the 
electric chair made straight and easy for him, 1 suppose 
he doesn’t bother much about any subsequent scandal 
that may taint his name. 

If one is to be roasted to death, he has enough on his 
mind. 

Yes, you are wondering about the watch? I did think 
of that, and, in answer to my query, the young woman 
explained, that, realizing the danger of keeping it in her 
possession, she had hung the watch on an iron fence m 
front of a residence on the western side of the Square, 
where, doubtless, it had been found by night prowlers. 
The man, in whose possession it was, received it from 


“ 


some “ pal,” who was out of jail that night. 
se 
rx. 


A WEEK LATER. 

HE GRAND jury has indicted George Jameson for 

the murder of Horace Birney. 

[ have just received my appointment, on probation, 
as a member of the detective force and | beg to subscribe 
myself the foe of evil doers, a friend of humanity, and 
the humble servant of the people of New York. 

JAMES GUFFEY. 








The Drama in New Yor. 


BEN HOLDEN, at the Savoy, is just about as much 
of a drama as the book is a novel. Mr. Bachelder 

dil not start to write a novel, as he himself says. He 
simply strung together a lot of very cleverly written 
stories or reminiscences of country life and wove just 
sufficient sentiment into the book to give Edward E. 
Rose, the dramatist, something upon which to hinge the 
sembliunce of a plot. Nobody will get excited over the 
new play at the Savoy, but everybody will get enter- 
tainment out of it. It is clean and wholesome, is 
staged with skill and regardless of expense. It pic- 
tures in a conventional way some of the awkward and 
some of the loveable characters in real life. Of course, 
a cowitry boy falls in love with the heroine and a city 
rival appears to take her away from him, and, as usual, 
the heroine, in the end, marries her rural lover. A 
stole: love-letter furnishes the only particular episode 
in the play, outside of the ducking of the Baptist deacon 
in a trout ereek. The title role is taken by E. M. Hol- 
land, 1 very elever actor in farce, but not a creator of 
eccentric parts. He does reasonably well as Eben 
Holden, but I faney that one of greater versatility, or 
Perhaps | might say greater adaptability, could have 
made ricre of it. Mr. Hollana’s peculiar jerky style of 
Utteraice is not always pleasant and hardly fits the 


chara ter of Eben Holden. How much Mr. Holland may 
soften his characterization, as the performances con- 
tinue, remains to be seen, but there is room for con- 
siderable improvement. The chief amusement of the 
ge centers about the very admirable performance 
ord. H 


'?. ll. Bradbury, the farm hand, who, despite a hare- 
lip, insists on singing in the choir, that he may have 


the pleasure of attending the funerals in the neighbor- 
hood. it is not always pleasant to have a physical de- 
formity thus emphasized on the stage, but Mr. Brad- 
bury handles his part so cleverly that no one finds 
fault with his performance. Miss Lucile Flaven, as 
Hope, the heroine, is excellent. She is physically and, 
: Some other respects, of the Blanche-Bates school—if 

May use the expression—has a clear enunciation, 
‘prightly action, and a correct appreciation of her part. 
Fann, TeaPPearance of Annie Russell, in “A Royal 
de at the Lyceum, revives one of the best of last 
om S entertainments. It is safe to say that it will 
ave another long run. 


m “The Messenger Boy,” at 
“y's, shows no signs of tiring the public, and John 





Drew, at the Empire; Faversham, at the Criterion; 
Charles Hawtrey, at the Garrick; Sothern, at the 
Garden; Warfield. at the Bijou; Stoddart, at the Re- 
public, and Mrs. Fiske, at the Manhattan, continue to 
attract large audiences. 

The Drury Lane extravaganza, “ Beauty and the 
Beast,” at the Broadway, redolent of its London flavor, 
is the most pretentious thing of the kind that has been 
staged in New York for years. 

Miss Elsie De Wolfe, at the Victoria, in “ The Way 
of the World,’ Clyde Fitch’s new play, had a warm re- 
ception from many friends. JASON. 


zt 
Clergymen’s Children. 


CorFEE BeInc REPLACED BY PosTtTUM Focp COFFEE. 

“Tam the wife of a minister. About three years ago 
a warm friend, an exemplary mother and the conscien- 
tious wife of a minister, asked me if I had ever tried giv- 
ing up coffee and using the Postum Food Coffee. I had 
been telling her of my excessive nervousness and 
ill health. She said: ‘ We drink nothing elsé,for break- 
fast but Postum Food Coffee, and it is a delight and a 
comfort to have something that we do not have to re- 
fuse the children when they ask for it.’ 

“T was surprised that she would permit the children 
to drink any kind of coffee, but she explained that it was 
a most healthful beverage and that the children thrived 
on it. A very little thought convinced me that for brain- 
work, one should not rely upon a stimulant such as 
coffee is, but should have food and the very best of food. 

“ My first trial of Postum was a failure. The maid 
ef all work brought it to the table, lukewarm, weak, and 
altogether lacking in character. We were in despair, 
but decided on one more trial. At the second trial, we 
faithfully followed the directions, used four teaspoonfuls 
to the pint of water, let it boil full fifteen minutes after 
the real boiling began, and served it with rich cream. It 
was delicious and we were all won. 

“T have since sung the praises of Postum Food Coffee 
on many, many occasions, and have induced numbers 
of friends to abandon coffee and use Postum, with re- 
markable results. The wife of a college professor said to 
me a short time ago that nothing had ever produced so 
marked a change in her husband’s health as the leaving 
off of coffee and the use of Postum Food Coffee,” Edith 
Smith Davis, Appleton, Wis. 


Table Decorations for Horse-show Week. 
BY SIDNEY LEXINGTON. 
URING HORSE-SHOW. week, smart 
with each other in arranging original and appro- 
priate table decorations. For example, menu or name 
cards are decorated in designs showing whips, crops, 
bits, stirrups, and spurs. The souvenirs are miniature 
whiffletrees, bits, bridles, and saddles linked together 
for a watch fob; two bits held together by a horseshoe 
also make a pretty brooch; a gold hairpin is topped 
with a horseshoe in brilliants. For a scarfpin, there is 
a coach horn of pearls and turquoises; a tiny horse 
bucket enamelled with saddles and bridles serves as a 
watch charm. A more elaborate souvenir is a chate- 
laine which displays a horse’s head in the centre, and 
a whiffletree, from which four chains depend, each bear- 
ing some useful article—a bonbon box decorated with 
three little dancing jockeys, a pencil which resembles a 
riding whip, a cut-glass vinaigrette formed like a coach- 
ing horn, and a memorandum tablet bound in pigskin. 
The napkins for a “horsy” dinner must be folded to 
represent hunting caps. Hunting horns and horseshoes 
made of flowers are placed here and there about the 
table. The centrepiece is a double horseshoe of flowers, 
standing two feet high, with a statuette of hounds and 
huntsmen beneath the arch of the horseshoe; or the 
centrepiece may be a veritable jockey’s cap, fitted with 
a tin lining, and then filled with flowers, or miniature 
boots, fitted with spurs, serve as flower receptacles. 
Good imitations of any form desired for decoration may 
be made of wire, covered with moss, and then filled with 
flowers, which in color must be blue, red, yellow, and 
white—horse-show colors—making the colors of the 
coveted ribbons. 

Women who attend the horse-show may fairly revel 
in horses’ heads and horseshoes in the way of decora- 
tions. There are finger-rings and bangles, made of 
twisted silver horseshoe nails; watches studded with 
horseshoe nails have a horse’s head for the centre 
decoration; there are lockets which swing from a fine 
chain, and are ornamented with a horse’s head, encircled 
by a horseshoe and whip. The umbrella m’ lady carries 
has a handle ornamented with curious designs; one 
shows a horse-race in progress. Both race-horses and 
the little jockeys are made of silver horseshoe nails. 
Hand-painted bonbon boxes are decorated with whips, 
stirrups, saddles, and bridles, and other designs. 


hostesses vie 
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ME. CALVE on her latest visit to Switzerland was 
restless to the point that whether she remained in 
a town or not she changed her hotel promptly every three 
days. Between these proceedings an invitation came to 
her from Paderewski to dine at his country place, near 
Morges. Taking a boat Mme. Calvé set sail. On arriv- 
ing, a carriage that Paderewski had sent, was at the 
landing to meet her. But the singer did not disembark ; 
she had changed her mind and returned to Geneva. Dur- 
ing the recent London season Mme. Calvé had rooms at 
Richmond and vibrated between that place and her home 
in London. Just when she studies no one has yet likely 
discovered, but study she does; her Messaline was a new 
success for her, and her Mimi, in “ La Bohéme,” will 
probably be another. Meanwhile, she is studying Gluck’s 
** Armide,” in which she will sing in Paris. But what- 
ever she does, on the stage or off it, her charm is identi- 
cal, though never two moments the same. As the point 
strikes her, she lives and believes for the instant. One 
night in Thomas’ “ Hamlet” she tore to pieces a bunch 
of roses sent her by a friend when roses meant bank- 
notes in bloom. The friend remonstrated; her feelings 
as well as her pocket-book had been wounded. “ But 
didn’t you know, my dear,” asked the injured Ophelia, 
“that [ was mad?” 


ME. CARRENO, whom three matrimonial alliances 
appear not to have inspired with dread of a fourth, 

was calling on Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, the pianist. 
Near the piano she saw the autograph photograph of one 
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pression; but he must properly be regarded as a New 
Yorker, for it is with New York that he has been identi- 
fied through his boyhood, his beginnings as manager, 
and again in his greater undertakings of later years. It 
was at the age of five that his parents brought him to 
New York from Brunn, Austria. He grew up in the 
second and seventh wards, obtaining his early education 
in the public schools there, and finally graduating from 
the Free Academy in 1867. Following this he attended 
the Law School of Columbia University and spent two 
years in the office of Morrison, Lauterbach, and Spingarn. 
The influence of his uncle, Manager Jacob Grau, pre- 
vailed, and he entered upon the business which was to 




















etal 


logg, and Salvini next engaged Mr. Grau’s attention, 
Ambitious to manage a Metropolitan play-house, y, 
Grau took the Fourteenth Street Theatre, then 4), 
Lyceum, in 1874, but a number of theatrical undertaking, 


of which the American tour of Mme. Ristori was 4), 
chief, proved disastrous. With this there came a diggo. 
lution of the partnership of Grau and Chizzola.  (‘ettiy, 


on his feet once more, Mr. Grau brought over Most 
complete French opera bouffe company, heaved }y 
Capoul and Paola, and proved successful. This san, 
company he took subsequently to South America, wher 
in one month receipts were equal to those of five month 
in the United States. 


M*® ABBEY having secured a lease of the Metropol. 

tan Opera House at about that time, he cabled \y, 
Grau the position of manager. In the years that fy. 
lowed the name of Mr. Grau was associated with tip 
extended tours of Mme. Patti and Mme. Bernhardt jy 
South America, where the diva received a total of $9,009 
(salary and percentage) for a single evening at Buenos 
Ayres, and Mme. Bernhardt received $260,000 for , 
year’s engagements. These undertakings, directed by 
Mr. Grau for Mr. Abbey, brought about the part: ership 
of Abbey, Schoeffel, and Grau. In the years following 
and more readily recalled, Mr. Grau’s name has been idep. 
tified with the tours of Mme. Bernhardt, M. Coqueliy 
Mme. Hading, M. Mounet Sully, Mme. Rejane, and wit! 
the Metropolitan Opera presentations. But nothing that 
he has yet entered upon has equaled the present tou 
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MME. SCHUMANN HEINK. 
Copyright by Aime Dupont. 


of her husbands, d’Albert; on a table was the autograph 
photograph of another of her husbands, Sauret. Looking 
about as though in search of something, Mme. Carreiio 
saw in a distant corner of the room a photograph of a 
man in the costume of the Toreador, a role in “‘ Carmen,” 
in which another husband had been successful. “ Ah, I 
see,” she said, cheerfully, as though with a sense of re- 
lief, “ there is the third.” 


M's ESTELLE LIEBLING, soon to appear at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, comes of a musical 
family and a witty one. Mr. Emil Liebling, the 
Chicago pianist, has made a name for himself as a 
wit that equals the one held by Hellmesberger, of 
Vienna. He is quick to say things and equally quick 
to extricate himself in moments that with the un- 
skilled would be filled with a frozen silence. At luncheon 
in a café one day, he berated a colleague. Turning sud- 
denly, he saw the man, who had apparently heard every 
word, standing at his elbow. 

“ Ah, you see,” said Mr. Liebling, airily, “ that is the 
way J talk about you when you are not behind my back. 
Now sit down anc take lunch with me and hear the rest 
of it.” 

The musician, delighted at what he considered the 
entire joke, and especially its ending, sat down with 
alacrity to accept the invitation. 


ROBABLY the great majority of people, even those 
well versed in the history of things theatrical, regard 

Mr. Maurice Grau as a foreigner. The long association 
of his name with those of foreign dramatic and musical 
celebrities has likely had something to do with this im- 
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M. CAMPANARI.—Copyright by Aime Dupont. 


be his life work. As early as 1872 he had mastered the 
technique of things and embarked with Mr. A. Chizzola 
on his own responsibility. 


ME. AIMEE was the star with whom the original 
firm won out on the not very considerable capital 

of $750. The engagement of this singer extended 
over three years and again in 1876, when the partner- 
ship of Grau and Chizzola was dissolved, she ap- 
peared under Mr. Grau’s management. The visit of 
Offenbach in that year to America was a failure, and Mr. 
Grau lost accordingly, but the composer of “La Belle 
Heléne” and “ Mile. Angot,” did not let his lack of suc- 
cess deter him from writing the most absurd, but never- 
theless one of the most amusing books on America ever 
written by a foreigner. Rubinstein, the pianist, an Eng- 
lish opera company, headed by Miss Clara Louise Kel- 
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MME. EMMA CALVE AS “ MESSALINE.” 


throughout the United States and in Canada of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company with its numerous and dis 
tinguished personnel, and mass of scenery and p:rapher 
nalia, and of which Mr. Grau said when he faced the im 
mediate prospect that it frightened him. 


HE HOME of Mme. Schumann-Heink, Silla Tini, nea? 
Dresden, floats two flags, the German «nd tlhe 
American side by side, the first as the flag of her father 
land and the second as a tribute to the country of be! 
adoption, of which the home itself is a souvenir. The 
villa is on the line of the electric tram-cars runnilf 
from Dresden, from which it is a few minutes’ <istante 
The grounds are gay with flowers from early Sprilf 
until late Autumn, and during her brief holiday tl 
singer spends her time among them with her childre! 
in the open air. The house is furnished in the Germal 
style, and the walls are hung with the portraits of 
leagues and with laurel wreathes sent her on both side 
of the Atlantic. Her children, and she has a {amily 
eight of them, are overlooked by a relative during tH 
singer’s absence. The youngest of the lot, it will i 
recalled, was born in New York three years ago, and W# 
promptly named George Washington. This season Mm 
Schumann-Heink brings her eldest daughter to this cou” 
try to finish her education in an American institutiol 


wt Pad 
Proressor Vircnow’s eightieth birthday has just be@ 
celebrated with acclamation in Berlin. 
se. 
Assott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters lighten work 
and lessen worry. At grocers and druggists. 
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RISTOPHANES, in his delightful 
A comedy of “The Frogs,” took oe- 


casion to burlesque the tragic and 
-omie writers of Athens, but his humor 
was not malicious and had such a whole- 
some flavor it makes good reading even 
to this day. Artemus Ward and John 
Phenix are’ considered the first writers 
of burlesque, broad-gauge humor in Amer- 





UNCLE HANK. 


ica, and they have been followed by some 
lever humerists, chief among whom is 
Mark Twain. As Tennyson has said, the 
old school passes,” and innovations in 
style and literary quaintness, when unique 
ind original, are appreciated at once by 
the keen-witted readers in this country. 
\ new book has just been published en- 
titled “ Around the Pan with Uncle 
Hank,” and, unless the people have sud- 
lenly lost all appreciation of genuine 
humor, it will be a great success and con- 
tinue to increase its circle of readers for 
many years to come. 

Thomas Fleming, who wrote and illus- 
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trated Pan with Uncle 


the humorous and useful 
feature of the beautiful 
Exposition just closed. 
a voluble 


side of every 
Pan-American 
Uncle Hank is not 
imaginary inci- 
dents or features of the great exposition 
at Buffalo; he is rather a_ witty his- 
torian, who sees with sharp eyes more 
than any one visitor could possibly ob- 
serve, and his quaint Yankee style and 
keen perception make him the victor in 
many a verbal encounter. The reader 
who follows this jocular and wide-awake 
philosopher around the exposition will 
not only be entertained and instructed, 
but will have a thorough knowledge of 
the “ Rainbow City,” its foreign exhibits, 
home products, ethnological curiosities, 
funny freaks on the Midway, and the 
Indian in his réle of modern showman. 
The shrewd down-East Yankee had 
encounters with many prominent visitors 
to the exposition, including President 
Roosevelt, then Vice-President ; Chauncey 
Depew, the peerless orator of the Empire 
State; W. J. Bryan, the Democratic sage 
of Nebraska, and a number of national 
celebrities. It is needless to say that his 
homely wit and genial nature attracted 
people to him, and that he held his own 
in exchanging compliments with the his- 
torical persons mentioned. When he vis- 
ited the Canadian building and seriously 
asked to see the “ plum thet wuz a-ripen- 
in’” in his terse and forcible dialect, the 
Canadian official considered him a joke, 
and by this mistake was soon hoist by 
his own petard, for he naively asked, 
* What plum?” and was answered that 
it was the Canadian plum which Depew 
said was ripening to fall into Uncle Sam’s 
hat. Uncle Hank’s exploit with the Buf- 
falo landlady and his funny trip to Niag- 
ara Falls are so amusing that the most 
confirmed hypochondriac would enjoy a 


prologue to 


hearty laugh in reading them and soon 
forget his troubles, real and imaginary. 
His condensed description of Niagara 
Falls as the place where the “ water runs 
hurriedly down the hill,” is a vivid, if un- 
poetical way of expressing himself. His 
making one hundred per cent. on his cab 
fare at the Falls is a 
countryman who is 


travesty on the 
robbed and yet im- 
agines he is getting the best of the pirat- 


ical jehu. The life-saving service exhibi- 


tion within the exposition grounds re- 
ceived Uncle Hank’s attention, and his 


account, while realistic, is permeated with 
humorous touches that would evoke laugh- 
ter from the most pessimistic. His gon- 
dola with a “dago,” through the 
artificial serpentine canals, was exciting 
to the thousands who witnessed it, and 
humorous in the extreme. The Yankee 
won and was heartily cheered as he de- 
livered a few funny remarks, not at all 
consoling to the defeated “ dago.” <A sad 
portion of the book is the description of 
the assassination of President McKinley, 
by an eye-witness. From an_ historical 
point of view this authentic gem is in- 
valuable. It is accompanied by the most 
unique portrait that was ever made of 
the lamented President McKinley, the 
work of the author. It is drawn in one 
continuous line from centre to circumfer- 
ence, and is so wonderful and clever in 
execution that imitation is impossible. 
The picture has the additional merit of 
being a fine likeness of the martyred Pres- 
ident. 

* Around the Pan with Uncle Hank” 
is a large and handsomely-bound volume, 
profusely illustrated in the author’s own 
inimitable way, and tells as plainly as 
words the story of the exposition from 
a comical standpoint. In the domain of 
art, Tom Fleming has a touch of Cruik- 
shank in him, and that peculiar subtle, 
satirical humor which, in caricature, 
makes him original. If Uncle Hank were 


“ 


race 
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UNCLE HANK AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


With Illustrations by Thomas Fleming. 


* Around the 
Hank,” is a kind of Yankee Aristophanes, 
and has made his hero, Uncle Hank, see 


a negative, insipid character, and uttered 
inane imbecilities, the pictures alone 
would make the book a success. On the 
contrary, if the pictures were pointless, 
crude, and utterly devoid of artistic merit, 
the original, jocular, and epigrammatic 
talk of Uncle Hank would insure a great 
and growing demand for the book. As 
the combination stands, “ Around the Pan 
with Uncle Hank.” has all the ear-marks 
of a book that will have a tremendous 
sale and become more popular as time 
passes. Any one who has ever visited an 
exposition, or who contemplates doing so, 
can gain many valuable and instructive 
points from this volume, and young peo- 
ple, by looking at the pictures, will not 
only be entertained, but, what is more to 
be desired, they will become imbued with 
the Socratic spirit which ends in the 
query for knowledge. The Nut-Shell Pub- 
lishing Company of this city, which has 
brought out this book, has evidently spared 
no expense to make it handsome in ap- 
pearance and worthy to be placed on a 
convenient shelf in any library. If the 
publishing company should neglect to have 
* Around the Pan with Unele Hank” in 
every book-store in the United States 
it would be a serious mistake, because the 
demand for it is likely to prove so great 
in view of the Charleston and West Indian 
Exposition this winter, the exposition at 
San Francisco next summer, and _ the 
world’s fair to be held in St. Louis in 
1903, that no single publishing house 
could possibly fill, on short notice, all the 
orders which, no doubt, will be sent from 
all sections of this republic and Canada. 
Uncle Hank, like “ Tartarin” and “ Don 
Quixote,” sui generis, and created to 
entertain, instruct, and imbue the spirit 
of optimism in the breast of every reader. 
He is the sunshine of existence, not born 
beautiful, like the ephemeron, to perish 
in a day, but to stay and cheer the de- 
pressed for all time. 








Career Full of Promise. 


UCH of the great 





success of the 
recent bi-centen- 
nial celebration 
at Yale Univer- 
sity is attribut- 
ed to Professor 
J. C. Schwab. 
Professor Schwab 
was chairman of 
the executive 
committee, a po- 
sition that taxed 
his mental and 
physical forces to 
their utmost, re- 
uiring as it did careful concentration in 
very detail connected with the entire pro- 
ramme. While Professor Schwab long 
‘0 put himself in line with the brightest 
| the younger generation of Yale grad- 
ites, his recent achievements as prime 
ver of the bi-centennial celebration 
‘ve demonstrated his remarkable exec- 
ive ability and his tact in handling 
rge forces. Professor Schwab was grad- 
ted from Yale in 1886. He is professor 
political economy at the university, 
e chair formerly occupied by President 
iiadley. It is believed by all who have 
tched Professor Schwab’s career that 
future promises to be more than ordi- 
rily brilliant. The faculty at Yale, ap- 
ciating the strain put upon him during 
last few months, have given him a 
‘’s. leave of absence; which he will 
‘nd abroad. 
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The Notable All- 
American Congress. 


Mi ENO CITY, October 24th, 1901.— 
‘'* No expense has been spared by the 


Mexiean government to make a splendid 
‘pression upon the visiting delegates 
‘o the second international conference of 
American States by the luxury and gran- 
dear of the wing of the national palace 
I 


‘epared for the reception ot these dis- 
tinguished guests. One of the private en- 
trances to the Ministry of Finance De- 
partment is being utilized by those im- 
mediately connected with the congress. 
It has a broad portal, guarded by a 
Platoon of soldiers and municipal police. 





The delegates turn sharply to the right 
and ascend a private staircase to the 
rooms proper of the conference. Here 
they are greeted by a sleek and dignified 
major-domo, or steward, followed by nu- 
merous bowing attendants, all in dress 
suits and white gloves, who are ready to 
attend to the slightest wish of the august 
visitors. After passing through several 
ante-chambers one reaches, through a 
beautiful “green room,” in green and 
brown, a magnificent “red room,” and 
then to the sanctum of the place, “La 
Sala de los Congresistas’’—the hall of 
the congress. 

This room, though small, is sumptu- 
ously decorated in white and gold, with 
electric lights in opaque shields, glitter- 
ing in the artistic carving of the ceil- 
ing. To the left of the green room are 
numerous offices devoted to the use of the 
secretary-general and the great staff of 
interpreters, translators, stenographers, 
typewriters, caligraphists, and other ex- 
perts. Beyond these rooms are some 
splendidly fitted salons, where President 
Diaz receives the delegates, with dressing 
and dining rooms, and with a complete 
service for banquets and dinners on a 
luxurious scale. 

Another phase of the comforts of the 
‘nner man has not been forgotten, for a 
charming little bar and café have been 
fitted up below, to the left of the entrance. 
In the same room, in a corner, the 
thoughtfulness of the Mexican delegation 
induced them to place a special post and 
telegraph office for the exclusive con- 
venience of the delegates and -heir guests. 
This is a most acceptable idea, and at 
almost any time in the afternoon dele- 
gates may be found talking over their 
affairs in a sort of informal caucus. It is 
worthy of note, showing the hospitality 
of the Mexican government, that every 
thing in this quarter is of the best, and 
all is for the visitors as guests of the 
Mexican government. 

Joun VAson NOEL. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. - 


A NOTHER illustration of the ultimate 

fate of even the best of the benefit or- 
ders is found in the condition of the Ameri- 
can Legion of Honor, formerly one of the 
best-known and strongest fraternal benevo- 


lent associations in the United States. Ten 
years ago it had a membership of over 
60,000. Last June it reported a member- 
ship of less than 9,000. The constant in- 
crease in the assessments, necessitated by 
the increasing death-rate, as the members 
grew older, has driven out a large part 
of the membership, and those who remain 
are, for the most part, not insurable in 
the old-line companies or else their ages 
make new insurance very expensive. Un- 
der the system of double assessments now 
proposed, membership in the Legion of 
Honor will become decidedly costly. The 
members now begin to realize the truth of 
the assertion that I have repeatedly made, 
that cheap insurance, in the end, is the 
most expensive of all. 


“K.,” Pine Plains, N. Y.: I do not regard 
the company as entitled to first rank, and would 
not advise insuring with it. 

“ D.,” Wheeling, W. Va.: The company is 
not a large one and would certainly prefer 
a policy in a stronger and older concern. 

“ T.,” Baltimore, Md.: If you mean the Se- 
curity Trust and Life Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, I regard the proposition favorably. 

“W.,” Wichita, Kan.: would not advise 
you to accept the offer. The experiment the 
concern is making may or may not succeed. I do 
not see that the offer is particularly advanta- 
geous to you. 

** Pythian,” Springfield, Ill: A number of 
suits have been brought against the Endowment 
Rank of the Knights of Pythias, at Chicago, on 
the ground that its former officers unlawfully 
diverted the funds of the association. The 
amount involved in your case would hardly 
uae a legal fight. 

“W.,” Philadelphia: If I depended on my 
membership in the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen for my life insurance, I would not 
feel as safe as if I had a policy in a strong, 
old-line company. As I have repeatedly pe 4 
I do not believe in the assessment feature of the 
fraternal organizations. 

= ” Havana, Cuba: I should not hesitate 
to bring suit against the fraternal association 
which so persistently defers payment on the 

licy. If your contract provides for an ad- 
justment within ninety days, you should insist 
upon having an adjustment made. It seems to 
be a case for a lawyer, and the more promptly 
it is taken up the better will be your chances of 
securing the money. 

“S.,”" Delaware. O.: I do not regard the prop- 
osition as safe. Similar schemes have been tried 
before and have failed largely because the inter- 
ests of the investors were not adequately pro- 
tected. I certainly think you would be quite 
as safe, however, as you would be in the Royal 
Arcanum, or any other fraternal assessment or- 
der, for, as I have repeatedly said, these orders 
must either largely increase their assessments 
or go to the wall. 

“—H.,” Buffalo: The policy to which you 
refer was a 20-payment, 20-year tontine, which 
matured October 7th, 1901. The total premiums 
paid were $1,624, and the policy-holder was 
paid just about half this amount in cash. namely, 
$810.90, and also received a paid-up life polic 
for $2.500. The company was the New Yor 
Life. If the same amount had been spent in 
fraternal insurance during the past twenty 
years, what would the policy-holder have had 
to show for it? (2) The Equitable. 
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The Costliest of All 
Nautical Trophies. 


NAUTICAL trophy symbolizing the 
history of half a century of interna- 
tional yacht races, consisting of a punch 
bowl, stand eleven drinking-cups, and a 
punch ladle, the set 


of sterling _ silver 
weighing over 113 
pounds, has just 


been finished by Tif- 
fany & Co. The set 
is known as_ the 
Lawson cup, and 
cost $10,000. It 
will be presented by 
Thomas W. Lawson 
to the Hull-Massa- 
chusetts Yacht Club, 
to be raced for by 
90-foot sloops. The 
bowl and stand 
measure twenty-nine 
inches. The capac- 
ity of the bowl is 
seventy pints—near- 


ly nine gallons. The 
bowl suggests the 
sea ; a Triton 
emerges from one 
side, a mermaid 
from the _ other. 


These figures serve 
also as the handles. 
The Triton rests one 
hand on the tiller; 
the mermaid holds in her outstretched 
hand a laurel wreath to crown the 
winning yacht. Between the two figures 
a space is left for a eut of the victorious 
boat. The base of the bowl is composed 
of the heads of dolphins. The ladle con- 
forms to the bowl, a mermaid mounting 
the crest of the wave forming the handle. 
Each cup, harmonizing with the bowl in 
design, represents a chapter in yacht- 
racing, dating from the triumph of the 
America in 1851, the last being the Colum- 
bia’s victory in 1899. The entire set is 
the largest and richest nautical trophy 
ever made. The inscription sets forth the 
name of the donor, and the name of the 
club. Illustrations of the bowl, ladle, and 
one of the cups, of which both sides are 
shown, are printed in this issue of LesLin’s 
WEEKLY. 
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HIAWATHA’S WOOING 
UP TO DATE. 
A LITTLE GAME. H. L. Hall, Ignacio, A NAVAJO CAUCUS. 


» aa , ' Col. 
Mrs. C. Milroy, McDermitt, Nev. + : Sumner W. Matteson, Denver. 





QUEEN CHOW-A, A SKILLFUL MOKI POTTER. : FOUR APACHE BOYS. > A COMANCHE INDIAN CHIEF. 


Sumner W. Matteson, Denver. Charles Roswell Munsell, Denver. y ‘ . Mrs. Charles R. Miller, Baltimore. 
ty a d ~S 


THE INDIAN BURDEN-BEARERS AT PHCENIX. NAW) AN APACHE FIGHTER. A FAMILY GROUP’ OF SOUTHERN UTES. 
H. M. Thomas, Phenix, Ariz. James B. Brown, Denver. | Hi. L. Hall, Ignacio, Col. 
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(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) WAR MOUNT OF JOSEPH AND HIS BAND.—Edward R. Alward, Burke, Idaho. 


INDIAN CONTEST OF THE. AMATEUR ARTISTS.—(No. 2.) 
LIFE PICTURES OF THE RED RACES ON THE SUNSET SIDE OF THE CONTINENT. 

















LESLIE’S 
VISIT OF JAPAN’S 


MERICA has been honored during 
the past few weeks by the pres- 
ence within its borders of a man 


who has probably done more than any 
other living individual to give Japan that 


high rank and brilliant prestige which 


she holds to-day among the nations of the 
As a scholar, statesman, a diplo- 


earth. 
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Women’s Wear. 


Faced Cloths in the new Fall Shades. 
Zebetines and Fancy Mixed Suitings, 
Venetian and Cheviot mixtures, 


Golf and Riding-habit Cloths. 


9 
Men’s Wear. 
English and Scotch Tweeds, Vicuna and | 
Saxony Coatings, 
Fancy Cassimere Trouserings, 
Shetland and Covert Overcoatings. 





justly holds a place among the most il- 
| lustrious men of his time. He is Japan’s 
“Grand Old Man” and foremost citizen. 
To him the people of Japan have instinct- 
ively turned for guidance in all the great 
erises of the last fifteen and more years. 
He has rendered conspicuous service to 
| his country, not only in the field of states- 
manship and diplomacy, but also in that of 
war. It was largely to his masterly skill 
as a naval commander that Japan owes the 
crushing defeat which she administered to 
China a few years ago. He was prac- 
tically the author of the present Consti- 
tution of Japan, and as its principal ex- 
pounder has stoutly resisted the demand 
for “responsible ministers” and “ party 


Fancy Vestings. 


Broadway Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
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GRAND OLD MAN. 


all through the varying 
fortunes of a prolonged political struggle. 
Again and again the Marquis has been 


governments ”’ 


called to the head of the Japanese Cabinet 
and in that capacity has piloted the coun 
try through many 


storm. He resigned 


his place as Premier some months ago 


on account of ill health, but as he is now 











MARQUIS HIROBUMI ITO., JAPANESE STATESMAN AND HIS SUITE. 


mat, a leader of the people, Marquis Ito apparently himself again, it is expected | 


that he will return to his former 
active leadership. He has been in America 
before, and came here this time to visit the 
Pan-American Exposition, to attend the 
Yale bi-centennial, and also to make a 
further study of our institutions and the 
American people. 
November. 


soon 


He returns to Japan in 
Our photograph of Marquis 
Ito and his suite was taken en route from 
Yokahama to Seattle on board the steam- 
ship Kaga Maru. The Marquis stands in 
the centre of the group attired in a long 
overcoat. The gentleman at his right, in 
a light suit, is Count Tsuki, a Japanese 
senator and former vice-minister of for- 
eign affairs. He came with the Marquis in 
the capacity of a private secretary. 
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Only Salesroom 
in Greater New 
York. 





REVELATION OF 


HE photograph in connection with this 
article proves that light faster 
than sound. It is an interesting study. 
It represents E. E. Hind and J. Churchill, 
Cambridge, and J. E. Haigh and N. H. 
Hargrave waiting for the report of the shot 
which started them in the one-hundred- 
yard dash on Berkeley Oval, September 
25th, in the international collegiate game 
between Yale-Hartford and Oxford-Cam- 
| bridge. Hargrave won in 10 2-5 seconds. 
| This is a matter of record. The point em- 
phasized by the mutoscope picture is that 
the runners did not start on the flash of 


Sohmer Building, 
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FOR g MEN F BRAINS is 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
These Cigars are manufactured under 


the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
2 cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
) money. Send for booklet and particulars, 
( CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 3,0 


IBLAIR’S PILLS |e 


| Safe, Sure, Effective. 60c. & $1. 
or 224 William 8 





i DRUGGISTS 





at work and you’ll see why 
itisso comfortable. Trim- 
mings can not rust. Every 
pair guaranteed. 50c. oe 
where, or by mail postpai 


©. A. Edgartou Mfg. Co., 





A PHOTOGRAPH. 


the pistol. At that fraction of a second 
they had not moved a muscle. The man 
who held the watch was one hundred yards 
from the team of runners. As soon as he 
saw the flash from the pistol he started 
his stop-watch. As a matter of fact the 
runners started at least one-fifth of a sec 
ond after the flash of the pistol, which is 
an illustration of what everybody knows, 
that light travels faster than sound. The 
picture is one of a biograph series of which 
thirty per second are produced, and is fur- 
nished by the American Mutoscope and Bi- 
ograph Company. 





INTERESTING REVELATIONS OF A PHOTOGRAPH. 
Photograph by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 
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Pears’ 


soap in stick form; con-' 
venience and economy in 
shaving. 
It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 
Sold all over the world, 


BOO 0088 
HONEST FLAVOR 


and perfect purity are 
found in 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 


The New York Com- 
mercial Journal says: 
“There is one merit in 








American champagne 
which should find it es- 
pecial favor as compared 
with the French. It 
makes and carries its 
own honest favor, where- 
asthe French champagne 
has NO flavor until it is 
added through the me- 
dium of other liqueurs at 
the end of the fermenting 
process. In other words, 
the French flaver is 
made, the American is 
dorn.”* 


Hence the 
larity of ‘* Great 
Western,’’ the 
gold medal winner 
at the Paris Expo- 
sition. 


PLEASANT VAL- 
LEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 


Sold by all Respectable 
Wine Dealers. 


opu- 





OC. £425 
We Laas 


~eef_ExXTRA DRY 












OBO 0480 BO88 


TO COLLECTORS. 


One Antique Sterling Silver 
Breakfast or Uegetable Dish 


With UNDER dish, Quartering and COVER. 


Also Four Silver Entree Dishes 
to match (1824), and Zovers. 


rhe five massive removable HANDLES are each the 
shape of CORONET ot a DUKE of 
ROYAL BLOOD. 


Also Four Kot Water Stands and Plates of fine old 
Sheffield Plate tor use with the four silver dishes. 
MN" Enaition, | Price £150 English. 
For sale at 

J. R. BEDWELL’S, Jeweler, ; 
Bankers: Barclay & Co., Ltd. COLCHESTER, ENGLAND. 











NEED A TONIC?) 
hysicians pre- 
scribe 


Old 
Overholt 


An absolutely pure 
whiskey. 


Bottied in Bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
PITTSBURG. ie 
ECONOMICAL 

COFFEE GROWN, 3 3c 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always packed in 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 

Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 

Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 

For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
P, O. Box 289. 

















BEST and MOST 





Box 225, Shirley, Mass, 





The Advance Guards of Civilization. 


Tue Nicxet PLate RaILroap. 

NEVER since the beginning of its history has 
Buffalo come into such prominence as the. city 
enjoys this moment. The financier, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, each claims his share 
of credit for the city’s growth and development. 
Yet each reckons without his host and neglects 
to award the guerdon to the rightful owners, 
namely, the railways—the advance guards of 
civilization under all circumstances. ad it not 
been for the railroads, of which the great Nickel 
Plate is one of the most eminent of all the lines 
threading Buffalo, this city to-day would still 
have been in its swaddling-clothes, with the 
nursing-bottle in its mouth. 

This is amongst the most perfectly and com- 
pletely equipped railway lines in the world, ow 
its title of “ the popular low-rate short line as 
been honestly earned. And just now it happens 
that its service is to be called forth in a man- 
ner which, although taxing its carrying facili- 
ties to a vast degree, at the same no duty towards 
its patrons will be left undone. For comfort, 
speed, and general excellence, the Nickel Plate 
has no peer—and for this reason it has gained 
the distinction of being designated as the pos- 








WY. ARE THE BEST 
' BUY THEM. 


The Fontainebleau Ay ecnect 


‘w-priced Pittsburg Wall Papers. A surprisingly cor- 
ect reproduction ot the expensive. tabric for libraries, 
inning-rooms and dens At leading dealers. 


Winter Tourist Rates—Season 1901-1902 


CHR Southern Railway, the direct route to the winter 
resorts of Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas and the South 
ind South-west. ‘announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October rsth to April joth, with final 
‘mit May 31 1902 Perfect Dining and Pullman Service 
on all through trains For full particulars regarding 
rate, descriptive matter, etc, call on or address New 
York Office, 27) and 11:85 Rroadway, or Alex. S 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway 





A Verdure Ta- 











sessor of “A peerless trio"’—due to the fact of 
the three express trains that are sent over its 
line daily. From any distance east as far as 
Boston and west to Chicago, the Nickel Plate 
offers accommodations such as dining and sleep- 
ing cars, and unexcelled porenees service. Solid 
through trains with vestibuled sleepers are_ run 
daily over the West Shore line from New York 
City to Buffalo, and on_the daily runs, both 
from Chicago and from Boston, through buffet 
sleeping-cars are made a feature of the service. 
And the Pan-American Exposition once gone 
over, no line affords better apportunities of 
sight-seeing than the Nickel Plate, reaching out, 
as it does, to the points of universal interest, such 
as the Niagara Falls and Chautauqua Lake. And 
it is to these Meccas that the eyes of the great 
republic are turned with as deep a longing and 
as eminent a degree of joyous anticipation as ever 
marked the efforts of tourists to catch a glimpse 
of these famous spots. Niagara Falls—‘‘ the 
thunderer of waters ’’—never before offered the 
attractions that so distinguish this resort at the 
present moment. The electric installments have 
combined to make the Falls a romantic, wild fairy 
scene—in addition to which the gorge and the 
whirlpool and numberless other features lend to 
the enchantment. 


A specialty is made of the individual ‘club 
meals served only on the Nickel Plate, and which 
since their introduction have proved popular. 
They range in price from thirty-five cents to one 
dollar, and meet the popular demand better than 
any other form. One dollar covers the entire 
bill of fare. At d-la-carte prices this would 
amount to several dollars, while a light eater can 
secure a meal for 35 cents. The service is not 
excelled by that of any of the trunk lines, nor 
are the appurtenances of the dining-car and buffet 
equaled by any. The water used is from the 
famous Puritas Springs, at Rockfort, O. 


The Growth of Languages. 

Hojack—* How do you suppose the 
term, ‘ done up,’ came into use as a syno- 
nym of maltreated or ruined, Tomdik? ” 

Tomdik—* It dates from the beginning 
of the steam laundries, and was suggested 
by the condition of a shirt after going 
through the doing-up process.” 







LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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WEEKES, AFTER HIS FAMOUS HURDLE JUMP OVER THE BACKS OF THE TWO TEAMS, IN THE COLUMBIA-PENN. GAME, NOVEMBER 2D—SCORE 11 TO O IN COLUMBIA’S FAVOR. 


2 ww Out-door Sporting News 


OR SEVERAL years the old rumor has been re- 
F vived that the Amateur Athletic Union will follow 
in the footsteps of base-ball and cycling and add 

a professional department to its list. I don’t believe 
that anything of the sort will happen. There is a certain 
element in amateur athletics who favor the adoption of 
professionalism, but, so far, they have not been success 
ful in getting many of the athletic clubs and A. A. U. 
officials to see it in that light. Some of the great 
athletes of the country are close enough to professional- 
ism as it is, but I am happy to say that the conditions 
have been improving during the last year, and semi-pro 
fessionalism—which is really nothing but actual pro 
fessionalism under a cloak—is not nearly so prevalent 
as it was a year ago. This condition was brought about 
largely in several cities where there were rival athletic 
clubs competing actively 
for athletic talent 
which had _ been de- 
veloped at colleges or at 
other athletic clubs. 
The “inducements ” gen- 
erally offered _ these 
stars were free dues and 
a position in some mer- 
cantile house, where 
the salary was good and 
the duties light and 
elastic. The greatest 
athletic institution in 
the world to-day—the 
New York Athletic Club 
—encouraged these un- 





desirable conditions so 
long as the rivalry with 
Manhattan, and 

later the Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club was pronounced. Now that winged-foot 
club has practically cut loose from its stars and will 
in the future try to develop its own athletes, especially 
from its junior members. Professional athleties will not 
pay in this country, I feel certain, and if the Amateur 
Athletic Union ever adds this department to its duties 
it will make a mistake. 


CAPTAIN O’NEIL, 


of the Williams College ; 
foot-ball team. the 


ITH the close of the meeting at Washington at the 
end of the month, the horse-racing season in the 
East will be brought to a close. The poor owners will 
then travel to New Orleans to try for the small purses 
on that merry-go-round track. Others, including some 
of the best jockeys, will race in California during the 
winter. The season in the several sections of the coun- 
try has been one of the best in the history of the run- 
ning turf. This has been particularly true of the big 
tracks in the East, including the rejuvenated course at 
Saratoga. The attendance has been good right through 
the year. The introduction of the English idea of no 
recall was expected to bring about a vast improve- 
ment in the starting of the horses, but it did nothing of 
the sort. I am still ot the opinion that if the barrier 
and no-recall system is to be maintained, to be suc- 
cessful the starters will have to have the animals walk 
up to or approach the barrier aligned. Starting horses 
off flat-footed can never be wholly successful. 


HAVE heard many people say that foot-ball was 
merely a brutal exhibition in which superior weight 
would win every time. Similar criticisms have been 


made regarding rowing, with the brutal features left 
out, of course. It requires muscle and alertness to be 
a successful foot-ball player as well as an oarsman, but 
weight alone would make neither. Some of the greatest 
foot-ball players we have ever had were not men of 
great weight. Weekes, the daring half-back of the 
Columbia team, probably the greatest ground-gaining 
back ever seen, is not a big man by any means, and the 
Poes, of Princeton, all little fellows, were simply won- 
ders on the gridiron. Murphy, of Yale, was a little 
fellow and Old Eli never had a fiercer tackler. Muscle 
and quickness are necessary in foot-ball and bulk in the 
line. The games this fall have demonstrated that the 
science of the game has been well distributed, which ac- 
counts for the small scores the big college teams have 














THE FAMOUS POINTER, MOTT’S REGENT. 


been making against supposedly weak teams. Foot-ball 
science has not deteriorated; it has become assimilated. 
Many people believe that the big: college teams are 
weaker this year than in past seasons. This is un- 
doubtedly true in some cases. It is also true that the 
coaches have not tried to get their players up to the 
highest point of physical perfection .as in past seasons. 
They have found out that it is.dangerous to get a youth 
on edge too early in the season. 


OLUMBIA’S victory over the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in New York was not a surprise to those who 

have watched the preliminary work of the two elevens. 
Sanford, the Columbia coach, has been severely criticised 
in different quarters for his methods, but it must be 
admitted that the ex-Yale man knows how to round 
out a good foot-ball team. No coach ever before had 
so many obstacles thrown in his way by a faculty as 
Sanford did this year. It was only a few days before 
the Yale game that he could with any degree of certainty 
know what players he could depend upon. Several of 
his best men were under the ban of the faculty up to 
a few days before the white and blue went up to New 
Haven. Much of Columbia’s strength is in her won- 
derful backs, as Pennsylvania quickly found out. They 
simply banged the Pennsylvania line off its feet. Yale’s 





WEEKES, COLUMBIA’S FAMOUS HALF-BACK, MAKING HIS SPECTACULAR 70-YARD RUN FOR A TOUCH-DOWN, IN THE COLUMBIA-PENN. GAME, NOVEMBER 2D. 


aD 


tie game with West Point was a surprise to many, bu 
the result will make the coaches at New Haven hust 
to get the young Elis in shape for the battles with Ha 
vard and Princeton. Yale will play much better foo 
ball against the Tigers and John Harvards than sl] 
did against either Columbia or West Point or I will | 
much disappointed. 


HARLES MURPHY, who only a few years ago wa 
one of the fastest professional bicycle riders on t!] 
circuit, is now a regular policeman in Brooklyn. Murp! 
will never lose his love for racing on a bicycle, just 
a base-ball player will never abandon the game unt 
nature compels him to do it. Murphy has still a r 
ord which he may carry to his grave. He is the ma 
who on a bicycle two years ago rode a mile, paced by 
locomotive, in 574-5 seconds. I saw the. feat an 
helped to drag Murphy up on the ear platform when i 
was over, and the record may never be beaten. Such 
feat requires nerve, steadiness and positive courage tha 
few men possess. Murphy expects to start in the six 
days’ contest in December, GEORGE E, STACKHOUSE. 


e 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


[ReapDERs are invited to consult the sporting editor on perple 
ing sporting problems. A stamp should always be inclosed wi 
an inquiry, as a personal reply may be deemed proper. Add) 
Sporting Editor, Lest1e’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


Joun H. Stevens, St. Louts.—The world’s record up to t 
date of the receipt of your letter was a mile in 1.06 2-5, ma 
by Alexander Winton, at Detroit. Fournier was arranging 
go against this record 
when he met with an acci- 
dent which compelled him 
to postpone the trial. 

JaMeEs WItson, Detroit. 
—The polo championships 
have been won as _ follows: 
Myopia Hunt Club in 1895; 
Rockaway Club in 1896; 
Meadow Brook Club in 1897 
and 1898; Westchester Polo 
Club in 1899, and Dedham 
Polo Club in 1gor. 

Mary K. Morgan, PHIta- 
DELPHIA. — The game of 
olota is peculiar to the 
Spaniards and Cubans. It 
has no following in this 
country. It is a _ sort of 
cross between court tennis 
and hand-ball. An_ effort 
has been made to introduce 
the game in this country, 
but so far has met with little 
success. 

Wititram KeEtsey, Provi- 
DENCE.—Lester Reiff _ has 
been suspended by the Eng- 
lish Jockey Club and he will 
probably be refused a license 
in this country for that rea- 
son. The charges against his 
brother, ‘“‘ Johnny” Reiff, could not be substantiated and © \« 
little fellow is in good standing on the English turf at pres 

A. G. Gaston, Toronto.—If you are as good a hockey singe: s 
you say and wish to play in New York you will have no. if 
ficulty in securing a place on a team. You might add: ss 
George Phillips, St. Nicholas Rink, New York City. 

Peter Wa ace, Trenton, N. J.—Under the game laws of 
New Jersey one is not supposed to hunt either birds or rab’ ts 
when there is enough snow on the ground for tracking 
poses. Howard P. Tecthieishom, of Mt. Arlington, is the gi 1e 
commissioner of the State. 

Miss C. L. Bowen, St. Lovrs.—The arrangements for the ; 0 
posed trip abroad of the tennis players has not been compl ed 
as yet. Several of the prominent players expect to go to ' ‘g 
land next June. 

G. S. CLern, Worcester.—If you have a barrier which _ ill 
make the starting of race horses easy you need not work ny 
more. Some of the race tracks pay $25 a day royalty for he 
use of the present barriers, none of which is really success ul 
Write to Chris Fitz Gerald, care Jockey Club, Fifth Ave ue 
and Twenty-first Street, New York City. G. E. 








MILE-A-MINUTE MURPHY, 
who will enter the six-day cyck 
race, 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





—— 


Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine St., New York 


Transact a general banking 
business; act as Fiscal Agents 
for corporations, and negotiate 
security issues of railroads and 
other companies, Execute 
commission orders and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Branch Office 65 State St., Albany 


escriptive list of investment 
curities mailed upon request. 


HAVEN & STOUT 


ANKERS AND BROKERS, 
1 eninen Street, Cor. Wall St., 
‘embers of the New York Steck Exchanga 


SONDS, STOCKS, COTTON, GRAIN. 
THE 








‘oal Estate Trost Company 


« 


\uthorized Capital. . 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


»utheast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


$1,500,000 





-_ and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
‘ents Safe-Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 


\ aults. 


t 


I I 


I 


1 


} 


Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 


delphia and- its hnprons § Collects Rents and 


ikes general charge an 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
he ap intment of Courts, Corporations, and 
ndividuals, Acts as Registrar or Transfer 


management of Prop- 


Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 


orporation Mortgages. 


RANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
HOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 





Always payable on demand. Money 


ck if you want it. These are the mod- 
n adaptations of life insurance furnished 


the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 





NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
REAU FOR THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, 
NO. 57 CHAMBERS STREE1 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 1, 1gor. 
‘OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all persons whose 
» for the year 1g0r remain unpaid on the first Day 
November ot the said year, thac unless the same 
be paid to the Receiver of Taxes at his office in the 
ough in which the property is located, as follows: 
rough of Manhattan, No. 57 Chambers Street, 
ihattan, N. 
rough of The Bronx, corner Third and Tremont 
1ues, The Bronx, N. Y.; 
orough o! Brooklyn, Rooms 2, 4, 6 and 8 Municipal 
ding, Brooklyn, NY 
ae ot Reg corner Jackson avenue and Filth 
et, Long Island City, N. Y. 
rough oF Richmond, Richmond Building, New 
iton, Staten Island, N. 
© belore the first day of | ae of said year, he 
harge, receive and collect upon such taxes so re- 
‘ing unpaid on that day, in addition to the amount 
|). taxes, One per centum on the amount thereof, as 
ided by section 916 of the Greater New York 
ter (Chapter 378, Laws of 1897 
DAVID 4 “AUSTEN, 


Receiver of Taxes. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Telephone, 2109 & 2110 Broad. 
Dealers in High-Grade Investment Securities. 


ey loaned upon Listed | Orders solicited for the 
rites. Deposits re-| purchase or_ sale of 
{ subject to check, Beocks, Bonds, Grain and 
interest allowed on| Cotton for Cash or on 
y balances. margin. 


Daily Market Letter on request. Correspondence solicited. 





A Sure Sign. 


liikIRS was a seeret marriage, but the se- 


cret wouldn’t keep, 
Although they tried it carefully to cover, 
For some one heard them quarreling, and 

saw the lady weep, 
Before a little fortnight had passed over. 


LESLIE’S 


WEEKLY. 















How quickly business conditions can 
change is revealed by the sudden depres- 
sion in the shipping industry of the United 
States. A year ago, the demand for ships 
was so great that ocean freights rose to 
very profitable figures, and every 
was employed. The ship-building yards 
were filled with orders for new 
and every one supposed that the demand 
for ocean tonnage would continue for 
years. All of a sudden the depression in 
business circles abroad, the shortage in our 
corn crop, and other local 
operated to reduce ocean freight rates far 
below the profitable figure. Many con- 
cerns have been compelled to retire from 
the export trade with heavy losses, and it 
is a question whether some will not have 
to go under. The depression is sharp and 
severe, and what will be done with the new 
ships now building is a question for ear- 
nest consideration. 
a ship-subsidy bill to aid the 
merchant marine, the prospects 
indeed gloomy. 

What has happened to our shipping in- 
dustry will happen to our railroads, if 
the depression spreads so as to affect 
the general business of the country. 1 
said, about two months ago, that 1 looked 
for a decline in railroad earnings toward 
the close of this year or early in the new 
year. 1 still believe that this prediction 
is justified. We scarcely realize the for- 
midable character of the business depres- 
sion abroad. One dispatch reports that 
there are 80,000 persons unemployed in the 
single city of Berlin, Germany. A large 
deficit in the French railroads is reported 
and the financial centres of Europe are 
not a little alarmed at the general outlook. 
The sudden and decided increase in the 
Bank of England rate from three to four 
per cent. is of great significance, and no 
less so is the concurrent action of the See- 
retary of the Treasury, in announcing that 
he will accept offerings of United States 
bonds at fixed prices, with the object of 
preventing a drain upon the circulation of 
the country. The Treasury Department 
has come twice to the support of the mar- 
ket within three months, and there is 
great significance in its action. 

We are beginning to understand that 
hard times in Europe means something to 
us, and that we cannot expect to enjoy 
a continuance of our prosperity without 


vessel 


\ essels, 


causes, have 


Unless Congress passes 
American 
will be 


keeping the foreign trade. Unless our 
foreign customers have the cash with 


which to buy, they will not take our prod- 


ucts. There is significance, also, in the 
exports of gold, just at a time when many 


predicted that we would be importing the 
precious metal. This is another sign of 
the disintegration of prosperous condi- 
tions, and many bankers are beginning to 
be less hopeful of the immediate relief 
of the strain upon our money-market. We 
are told that London has been a heavy 
seller of our securities, and that this ac- 
counts for our gold exports. A little while 
ago we were told that Europe was bare of 
American securities and that a demand for 
our shares abroad would be one of the 
leading factors in the long predicted bull 
movement. 

The truth is that the situation in Wall 
Street, ever since the break last May, has 
been very uncertain. The leaders have 
been exhausting their resources to pre- 
vent a decline. The holders of stocks have 
been patiently waiting for a rise on which 
to unload, and, meanwhile, have been 
keeping aloof from the market, so that 
daily sales have fallen from millions. of 
shares on some days to less than 300,000 
shares a day. Of course the public will 
some time get tired of holding stocks and 
will begin to liquidate, and when the liqui- 
dation begins, no one knows where it will 
end. It has begun in some directions, 
and the industrials have especially suf- 
fered from it. Very recently American 
Can, which was sold by the promoters at 
par for the preferred, with a bonus of an 
equal amount of common stock, has been 
selling nearly twenty points less than the 
price the insiders paid for it a few months 
ago. A number of other industrials have 
fallen to less than the promoters’ prices. 

This means liquidation, and nothing 
else, and if some of the leaders who have 
not thus far found a market for their se- 
curities should be confronted suddenly 
with such an increase -m the rate for 
money as we had two years ago in Decem- 


ber, the market might sustain a severe 
shock. On the other hand, it is true that 
the great financial interests may possibly 
come to an agreement 
perfect combinations in 
as to restore confidence in the 
difficult 
investors have 
past year, but if the man- 
they may start 
movement. If it comes it 


on disputed ques- 
tions and their 
such a way 
investing public. This will be a 
task, after the 
had during the 
ipulators are 


another bull 


experience 


successful, 


will be short-lived. 
*R. W. C.,” Rochester, N. Y.: No. (2) Yes. 
*S.,” New York: 1 have your third letter, 
but cannot answer anonymous communications 


You “lacked no stamp. 

*S.,” Chapinsville, Conn.: At the office of 
the company to which you refer, and which is lo- 
cated on William Street, in this city, all in 

rmation is refused. 

*R.,” Boonville, N. Y. A complete answer 
to your inquiry would require considerable space 
Address the secretary of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., 35 Wall Street, New York. 

A Subscriber,” Concord, N. H.: The firm 
to which you refer has no rating and very little 
standing. It must not be confused with an 
other firm, bearing a similar name and having 
a high rating. 

*B.,” Sunbury, Penn.: No financial rating. 
Have nothing to do with them. (2) I would not 
advise the purchase of the copper stock, es- 
pecially at this time, when all copper properties 
are suffering more or less from depression. 

* B.,”” Eaton, Ind.: I have, on several occa- 
given the reasons for my belief that the 
Boston stock, to which you refer, is by no means 
a safe investment. Its exploitation has been 
solely for the purpose of selling the shares 
rhe concern is still in the experimental stage. 

*K.,”’ Pulaski, N. Y.: Subscription received, 
and personal reply mailed. The earnings of 
Baltimore and Ohio justify increased divi 
dends on the common stock, and, while | am not 
advising the purchase of any shares at present, 
| regard this stock as fairly safe, as long as 
prosperous conditions continue. (2) Until the 
market is more settled, | would not speculate on 
margins. 

oH ’ 


sions, 


Detroit, Mich.: The recent sudden ad 
vance in Buffalo, Rochester, and Pittsburg 
justifies the advice 1 gave some months ago 
in favor of its purchase. Patient waiters and 
areful observers are those who make money 
in such a market. I still believe that the purchase 
of the preferred shares of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis and Louisville, or Monon route, the Long 
Island Railroad, and the United States Express, 
on reactions, will be profitable. 

* Philadelphia You are right in your 
conclusion regarding the information embodied 
in the circular. There has been much talk about 
a pool in Leather common, but if the brokers 
had any such information as their circulars 
imply, they would not be peddling it around 
to the public; they would take advantage of it 
themselves. <A successful pool in Leather com 
mon was engineered, some time ago, with the 
aid of one of the Rockefellers, and this has made 
many believe that it would have another up- 
ward movement in due time. Verhaps it will, 
but meanwhile it is a gamble. 

**Gambler,’’ Chicago: The names of our cor- 
respondents are contidential (2) The earnings 
ot Kansas City Southern, as reported, continue 
to show a large increase. ‘The corn crop is not 
an important factor. The cotton crop is, how- 
ever, and the oil strikes at Beaumont have been 
of great advantage to the road. (3) The shares 
ot American Can were sold to insiders at 
par, for two shares—one of preferred and 
one of common. During the recent decline the 
stock fell below the price at which the insiders 
bought it. Some of them are said to have un- 
loaded. If the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion should conclude to take over the property, 
the stock would no doubt sell higher. If I 
bought either I should buy the preferred. 

I Savannah, Ga.: <A _ reduction of the 
dividend on Glucose common, from 1% to 1 
per cent. quarterly, was anticipated. It is said 
that a hot fight is to be waged against the 
independent companies, with the purpose of 
driving them into the combination or out of 
business. Before | sacrificed my stock I would 
wait for developments. (2) First-class invest- 
ment securities of unquestioned safety, but 
producing very small returns, are the Chicago 
and Alton first len 3% gold bonds, which, 
at 85, return a little less than 4% per cent. on 
the investment; the Morris and Essex first consol- 
idated 7-per-cent. bonds, which at 138, return 
3% per cent.; the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago Guaranteed 7 per cent. stock, which, at 

3, returns 3% per cent.; the New York and 
Harlem stock, which, at 417, returns 33¢ per 
cent.; and the Illinois Central Leased Line, 
guaranteed 4 per cent. stock, which, at 105, 
returns 3. 4-5 per cent. 

*S.,” Nashville, Tenn.: W. R. Vermilye & 

». have made an assignment. (2) The Hocking 
Valles Railroad Company, for the past fiscal 
year, claimed to earn, in addition to 4 per cent 
on the preferred, over 7 per cent. on the common, 
although but 1% per cent. was paid on the lat 
ter. This is a coal road and it would be seriously 
affected by any general business depression 
(3) The recent exposure of the manipulation 
of the New England Wireless Telegraph and 
Telephone Company ought to satisfy you that 
you had better keep out of it. (4) I do not be- 
lieve that L would turn in my shares of National 
Salt until I knew better what the proposed 
scheme of consolidation really meant. (5) The 
earnings of Enie showed less than a half per 
cent. earned on the common stock during the 
past fiscal year. Kansas City Southern pre- 
ferred showed nearly 3 per cent. earned. 

* Inquirer,” Cincinnati: I doubt if any gen- 
eral agreement for the preservation of railroad 
rates has been reached by all the leading rail- 
roads. The recent announcement that the Lake 
Shore and the Pennsylvania companies had com- 
bined to utilize a new Toledo-St. Louis route, 
in competition with the Wabash, shows that the 
railroads are still struggling for business, and 
that there is more than rumor in the report of a 
serious controversy between the Pennsylvania and 
Gould interests. (2) The independent pro 
ducers of steel pipes and tubes are selling their 
product at lower rates than the National Tube 
Concern, which is a _ constituent part of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The outside 
firms manufacturing steel and wire have also cut 
prices in their line. These cuts have not been 
met, because the United States Steel Corporation, 
on account of the strike, is behind in its con- 
tracts, but it is clear that unless it absorbs all 
the competing companies, which would be an_im- 
possible task, it will have to face very serious 


competition, sooner or later. 
Continued on page 464 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





Hints to Money-makers| C. i. Van Buren & Co. 


BANKE::S AND BROKERS, 
Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange, 60 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt.) 
BRANCH OFFICE, 415 Broadway. 

Buy or Sell for Cash or Margin 
STOCKS, WHEAT, COTTON, 
INVESTMENT SECURITES. 
QUOTATION RECORD ON APPLICATION. 


Stewart, Webster & Co. 


STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON AND 

HIGH CLASS INVESTMENTS 

BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 

OR ON MARGIN........- ooveoe 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


44-46 Broadway, New York City. 




















MORRIS & WILMARTH, 
ventas N: ¥ Produce Fechange ‘ae Est. 1896. 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Private wire to Chicago. 
STOCKS AND GRAIN 


ae cially efficient service for out-of-town accounts. 
Moderate margins. Correspondence invited. Com. 1-6. 





ALFRED M. LAMAR 


Member N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Y. BRANCHES (72 East 23d St. 
- BRANCHES .... [1320 Broadway. 
LADIES’ DEP’T. 12 E. 23d ST. 


B’klyn Office, Temple Bar, cor. Court and Joralemon Sts, 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON, 
Bought for investment or on margin Commission 1-10, 
TELEPHONE 1945 CORTLAND 
Inquirie S regi neon investment or os culative securities 
romptl vy answere 


DAILY MARKET LETTER ON. APPLICATION, 


JAGOB BERRY & CO. 


iN —* ated Stock Exchange 
MEMBERS : . Produce Exchange. 


44-46 encaowav, NEW YORK. 
HARTFORD OFFICE: HILLS BLK., 847 MAIN ST. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


STOCKS - BONDS -GRAIN -COTTON 


Transact a general brokerage business in lots of all 
quantities. Issue upon request “A GLIMPSE AT 
WALL STREET AND ITS MARKETS,” and other 
data ot interest. Information on financial subjects glad- 
ly turmished, 


GALINGER & HEIDELBERG 


Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
20 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 


Commission orders executed in 


STOCKS, BONDS AND GRAIN. 


(jalhoun (jragin & Go. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members N. Y. Cons. Stock Exchange, 
50 BROADWAY. Phone, 4294 Broad. 
Market Letter on application. 


L. J. McCormack & Co. 


Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
Bankers and Brokers 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Telephone No. 634, 














Cortlandt 
TEMPLE BAR BUILDING, BROOKLYN 
Telephone No. 3578 Main 





(0006624044450 4200800840454646800)4006008000000/ 


J.L.McLEAN & Co. 


Broad-Exchange Blidg., New York 


MEMBERS 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 

NEWYORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 

CONSOLIDATED STOCK EXCHANGE, N. 
oneness 

PRIVATE WIRES Fess eee 
SPECIAL LETTER MAILED Daity at 4 P.M. Free. 
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GRAIN—PROVISIONS—COTTON 
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Natural Pride. 


Rachel (seeing a blanketed horse rear- 
ing sideways, as he is being led to water) 
—* Look, mamma; there’s a horse trying 
to see how its dress fits.” 


The Genuine Thing. 


Srureis had been visiting without any 
other member of the family. The evening 
after his return his little sister asked him 
if he had said his prayers every night. 
“No, not once,” replied Sturgis; “I had 
a really-truly vacation.” 





























































UNION 
PACIFIC 







os picror\™ 


LESLIE’S 















Y Land Marks 


Made famous by the early Traders, Explor-~ 
{ ers, Pioneers, Mormons, 
Express Riders, Overland Stage Coaches, 
Indian Encounters, etc., are seen from the 
car windows of the Union Pacific trains. 
In traveling over this line you can see the 
‘ wonderful achievements of the Union Pacific 
engineers over mighty chasms, lofty peaks, 


and through mountains of solid rock. 
Be sure your ticket reads OVER THIS ROUTE. 












Emigrants, Pony 
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Hints to Money-Makers. 


Continued from Page 463. 


* Subscriber,’”’” New The 
a very good rating. 
‘E. P.,” New York: 


Orleans: firm has 
not . or 
Never be afraid to back 


up your opinion. 


your name and address. : ; 
“W.,” Columbus, O.: Very little can be 
learned about the mining property in Idaho, and 


it to me. 
Am endeavoring to 
Parties have prom 


that ey does not comme nd 
Chapinville, Conn. 
get he information you seek. 


ised it, but have failed to connect. Will try 
again. : , ay 
‘ Subscriber,” Cleveland, O.: Neither con 


high, though the first does a 
pretty large business. It might be well for you to 
ask your bank, or some commercial agency, for 
a detailed report on the first-mentioned concern. 
I am unable to get it. 

** P.,”” Worcester, Mass.: Unless you are pre- 
pared to watch the market very carefully and to 
act quickly, it would be safer for you to hold 
your Amalgamated Copper until you could get out 
whole. If there should be a very decided slump, 
you could even up by buying ten shares more. 

” Cincinnati: American Sugar common 
and Biscuit common are both more or less spec- 
ulative. I do not advise their purchase at present, 
and certainly not at any time as a permanent in- 
vestment. [ had rather have American Ice pre- 
ferred at 64 than Biscuit common at 42, and 
would much rather have two shares of American 
Ice »referred than one of Sugar common. 

fy. ” Detroit: If the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the suit against the 
American Ice Company should prove unfavorable 
to the latter, it would simply authorize the orig- 
inal proceedings to be continued. The litigation 
is therefore a long way from ending. No de- 
cision of the court, in any event, can confiscate 


cern is rated very 


the property. I certainly would not sell my 
stock at a loss. The preferred is a reasonably 
safe 


industrial investment. 
Wis Beverton, O.: The common _ stock 
stands behind the preferred in payment of divi- 
dends. (2). ‘he preferred stock receives div- 
idends before the common stock is entitled to 
any. (3). Bonds or stock retained in the treas- 
ury of any company. (4) For double the 
amount. (5 and 6). These are questions that 
could best be answered by some officer or em- 
ployé of a national bank, or you can get a full 
and accurate reply by addressing the Secretary of 
the Treasury at Washington. 

*H.,” Cleveland: Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany was organized in 1899. It controls the 
Anaconda and a number of other copper, coal, 
coke, smelting, and silver companies. The capi- 


tal stock, up to the first of June last, was $75,- 
000,000. It was then increased to $155,000, 000, 
for the purpose of age pe | the Boston and 


Montana and the Butte and Boston copper com- 
panies. Both of these were taken in at rather a 
high valuation. The story of the litigation in 
which the company is involved would 
much more space than I can give it. The com- 
pany controls a good part of the copper products 


E. L. LOMA, 


Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


' 


























period of prosperity, as they usually do, (3). It 
all depends upon a man’s shrewdness as a trader. 


(4). The safest stocks to deal in are what are 
called the Vanderbilts, the Express stocks, and, 
among the industrials, the high-class preferred 


issues. Even better than these are the bonds of 


| reorganized properties of railroads in prosperous 


You should not be ashamed of | 


sections. (5). Simply an acknowledgment of a 


year’s subscription 


| entitles the subscriber to special answers or tele 


| two 
| cluded. } 
N. 


require | 


of the United States. The capital represents 
at least 25 per cent. of water. 

oe te pF ae Mee City, Penn.: Prices of the 
best railroad stocks may not go back again to | 
the very low figures of the panic of 1893, but 
that they will go much lower ultimately is as 
sure as the fact that history repeats itself. (2) 


I would not advise anyone who is getting 4 per 
cent safely on his money, to use it in the pur- 
chase of stocks at present, unless on reactions he 
sees fit to buy gilt-edged securities. Even ed 
will sell lower, 1f adverse conditions follow our 


grams in emerge ncies. 


to Lestie’s WEEKLY, | 
New York, November 


6th. JASPER. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


Lestie’s WEEKLY was the first publication in 
the United States to offer prizes for the best 
work of amateur photographers. We offer a 
prize of five dollars for the best amateur photo- 
graph received by us in each weekly contest, the 
competition to be based on the originality of the 
subject and the perfection of the photograph. 
Preference will be given to unique and original 
work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events. We invite all amateurs to enter 
this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are 
sent for this purpose with a request for their re- 
turn. All photographs entered in the contest 
and not prize-winners will be subject to our 
use unless otherwise directed, and one dollar 
will be paid for each photograph we may use. No 
copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. 
Many photographs are received, and those ac- 
cepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Con- 
testants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should ap- 
year on the back of the photograph, except when 
etter postage is paid, and in every instance care 


must be taken to use the proper amount of 
postage. Photographs must be entered by the 
makers. Silver paper with a glossy finish should 


be used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not 
suitable for reproduction. Photographs entered 
are not always used. They are subject to return 
if they are ultimately found unavailable in mak- 
ing up the photographic contest. Preference is | 
always given to picture s of recent current events 
of importance, for the news feature is one of 
the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LeEstie’s 


WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

Spectra Prizes.—We offer special prizes of 
ten dollars to each prize-winner, until further 
| notice, for the most unique, original, and attrac- 
tive pictures in the following classes: Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and New Year’s subjects. 
Contestants should mention the class in which 
they desire to compete. 

News anp_ Views.—News photographs of 


special public interest only, sent with brief ex- 
ange A notes, will be paid for at the rate of | 
dollars for each one used, manuscript in- 


Communications should be specifically 
addressed to “ Leslie’s WU eekly, 110 Fifth Ave- 
nue. When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
sine,” or other publications having no connec- 
tion with “ Leslie’s Weekly.’ 


B. 


Next to Impossible. 


THOUGH memory recalls all things, 
Our griefs and pleasures spent, 
It never can bring back to us 
The money we have lent. 




















Put in colancer 
SEND ONE COUPON AND 10 CTS. 


FOR OUR DOLL. 


PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


minute. 








DON’T COOK. 
I. Pour the dry flakes from the pack- 
age into a colander. 
* Put a liberal amount of salt into a 


Pour the boiling salted water on the 


little boiling water. 
3: 

rice, through the colander. 
4. 


Drain, shake slightly, and turn out 
on a hot dish ; 
and milk. 
and the rice is perfectly 
prepared 


it’s jolly low, 


feused 


| pagne will help you to enjoy it. It 


WEEKLY. 
No Cause for Wonder. 


An English tourist, having returned to! 


New York after a visit to the grand cajion| 
of the Colorado, described what he saw to 
a friend as follows 


“It’s a bit biggish, you know. Wat I 
mean to say is, looking down, ’pon me soul, 
you know. Not ’aving me 
riding-trousers in me Glahdst’n bahg, I re- 
the bloody beas burro, aw 
meule, I-fahncy—and merely gazed over 
the bloody precipice for a time. D’ye know, 
in me own mind it’s merely a hole in the 





{ 


ground.” 


The Paradox of It. 


Brown—* There is one thing that has 


| struck me about female suffrage.” 


Brown—* What’s that, 
As soon as a woman becomes 
does nothing but at- 


Mrs. 
Brown 
unconventional 
tend conventions.” 


my dear?” 


she 
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ae ae | 
Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup can be relied | 
on. If you suffer from coughs, colds, hoarseness, bron- | 
chitis, or other throat and lung affections, this old re- 
liable remedy will cure you. 

Or course youcan live without telephone service, but | 
you don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates 
in Manhattan trom $60a year. New York Telephone Co. | 


Advice to Mothers: Mxs.Winsiow’s Soorn- 
1NG SyRuP should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best reme dy for diarrhoea. 


Cook's Imperial Extra Dry, Cham- 
aids digestion and 


LiFE is so short. 


will prolong it. 

| 
the 
Association, at Chicago, the Sohmer Pianos were chosen 
in preference to all other makes, thus again showing the 
high estimation in which these ‘popul: ur instruments are | 
held by the public 


Al exhibition of the Califorma Fruit-Growers’ | 






uy CGURES WH 
Best Cough Syrup. 
in time. Sold by drug 







} and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. J. 4, Leban on, Ohio. 





CRESTMOBILE 


Noiseless, 
Powerful, Light, 
Simple, and 
Comfortable. 


Air Cooled Motors. 


No Water Used in 
Cold Weather. 


CREST MANUFACTURING CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
O oes 


~ MORPHINE. 


I CURED MYSELF and can cure Opium, 
Morphine, Laudanum, or Paregoric Hab- 
its. Should I fail to cure, my treatment will cost 
nothing. Wm. Carney, 152 Wyoming ave, el- 
rose, Mass. 

“After years of suffering, I was cured of the Morphine 
Habit by Wm. Carney, 152 Wyoming ave., Melrose, 

Mass. There was no suffering or loss of time —Frank 
Shepard, 40 Old Colony Square, Brockton, Mass. 








































PRESERVES THe HAIR 
ms TRO KEEPS THE 5 
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Your Taste is Correct 


IF TESTED BY 

“OLD HARPER” 

the ideal whiskey by the verdict of all 

connoisseurs. If local dealers cannot 

supply it, address the distillers, 
BERNHEIM BROS., 

Louisville, Ky. 


BAD 
BREATH 


‘*¥ have been using CASCARETS and as 
a mild and effective laxative they are sim»iy won- 
derful. My daughter and I were bothered with 
sick stomach and our breath was very bad. After 
taking a few doses of Cascarets we have improved 
wonderfully. They are a great pep: = the family.’ 

WILHELMINA NAG 
1137 Rittenhouse St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 




































































CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Taste Good. Do 
. We 


Palatable, Potent, 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 315 


Pleasant, 








SEND THREE HAIRS FOR 
FREE MICROSCOPIC 
EXAMINATION 


Take three fallen 
hairs from the morn- 
ing combings and mail 
them to Prof. 
Austin, the celebrated 
scalp and skin special 
ist of years standing 
and national reputa- 
tion. who willsend you 
absolutely Free a 
Diagnosis of your spe- 
cial case after making 
a minute examination 
of your hairs under 
hisspecially construc- 
ted and powerful mic- 
weanene. There is no charge whan and in 
addition he will send a special prescri tion for 
— case put up in a litt fo box’ bs absolute! 

e@, When you are cared of aruff, 
which is the forerunner of Sohtnees onfire: grow 
New Hair Prof. Austin me bea you tell your 
friends aboutit. Send n ey. If youare 
already partly or totally t bald write and find the 
cure. Send 2c for postage. Write To-day. 


PROF, J. H. AUSTIN, L1© McVicker’s Building, Chicago, tl. 























EAT COOK’ S FLAKED RICE 





serve with sugar 
That is all— 
than a 


in less 














NEW BORN INF 
Cook’s 
water, 


Cook’s 











strain. 





FOR BABY TOO. 
ANTS—One cup’ of 
Flaked Rice, 
boil ten 
pint of milk, pinch of salt, and a 
very little sugar, and strain. 
THREE MONTHS OLD CHILD— 
Use double the quantity of 
Flaked _ Rice 
(two cups) and do not 


Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 
gists to CURE Tobacco Habit. 


NO-TO-BAC 





Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poisor 

Formanentiy Cured: You can be treated at home un: 

a | If you have taken mercury, iodide pota 

Il have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mow’ 

Sore Throat, Pimples Copver Colored Spots, Ulcers 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, w 


COOK REMEDY 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. C20- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We he 
cured the worst cases In 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book ! * 


23 








one quart 


add 


minutes, 











Empty ta 
S FLAKED RICE 62., 


1 Union Square New York. 


COOK’ 








Desiring paper of superior excellence and antlonetiy can secure it of the mavens of the papers used if 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Only hammerless repeating rifle in the world. 


San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., 


SAVAGE ™: 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ARM. ftaohcres soscrer 


Constructed to shoot SIX DIFFERENT CARTRIDGES in one rifle 


LESLIE’S 


- Into 


Pyne buy a rifle un- 
th 


the merits 
° e 











ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Adapted for GRIZZLY BEARS and RABBITS. We guarantee every SAVAGE Rifle. .303 and 30-30 Calibres. 


rite for our handsome new catalogue * No. 15 
BAKER & HAMILTON, 


Pacific Coast Agents. 


SAVACE ARMS COMPANY, 


UTICA, NEW YORK, U.S.A 


AWARDED GRAND GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS, BEATING ALL COMPETITORS. 











DE DION MOTORETTES sic irneTED 


Highest Award by Automobile Club of America, 
New York - Buffalo Endurance Test, Sept., 1901. 
~s Highest Award—Gold Medal—Pan-American Exposition, 
comme ~ DE DION BOUTON MOTORETTE GO. N°'VS! 53'West orn St: New York: 


Madison Square Garden, November 2-9. 1901. 


PREVIOUS REPUTATION UPHELD. 
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California 


and outdoor diversions in a 
semi-tropic climate. 
Sumptuous resort hotels, 
with all luxuries of metro- 
politan life. 

The California Limited, 
every day, Chicago to Los 


Santa Fe 























ye) Winter in (ea 


Sunshine, flowers and fruits, 


Angeles and San Francisco. 
Best train for best travelers. 


Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & S. F. R’y, 23 
_ Chicago. 
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Why We Want the 
Danish West Indies. 


Continued from page 453. 


ing stations and depots for supplies lo- 
cated near all the great strategie points in 
the West Indies. It is our duty to see 
that no more foreign bases are estab- 
lished within striking distance of our 
coast. In this connection the attention of 
the people of this country is called to the 
fact that the Danish West Indian Islands 
are for sale. St. Thomas should never be 
permitted to pass into the hands of a 
commercial or naval rival.” 

There seems to be but one opinion in 
the minds of naval experts as to the worth 
of these islands to the United States, tak- 
ing account merely of the harbor of Char- 
lotte Amalia, and nothing else. It may be 
recalled in this connection that negotia- 
tions were opened looking for their acqui- 
sition as early as 1865, when Secretary 
Seward broached the subject to President 
Lincoln. The Danish government was 
approached in the matter, and then inter- 
vened the terrible tragedy by which we 
lost our great President and Mr. Seward 
himself was nearly killed. The next year, 
having made a voyage to the West Indies 
for the benefit of his health and for ob- 
servation, Mr. Seward re-opened the ques- 
tion. 

A basis of negotiation was secured and 
our minister at Copenhagen was _ in- 
structed to offer $5,000,000 for the three 
islands. This offer was declined, Den- 
mark’s price then being $15,000,000, or 
$10,000,000 for St. Thomas and St. John. 
\ compromise was finally effected in 
July, 1867, at $7,500,000 for these two. 
Then ensued the long delay in ratifying 
the treaty, a delay which amounted in 
fact to a breach of faith, and its final 
rejection, in spite of the fact that the 
King of Denmark had in effect delivered 
up his islands and their inhabitants to 
the United States. As to the worth of 
the islands to the United States, opinions 
differ. At one time the astute Seward, 
the same statesman who secured us price- 
less Alaska, was willing to pay $7,500,- 
00, nor was he far wrong. If, at the 
present time, they can be obtained for less 
than half that sum, who shall say it 
would be a bad bargain? 


An Illustrated Talk on Football.) 


Continued from page 451. 


Straight foot-ball, such as the big col- 
leges play, is force and strategy combined. 
Without the force it becomes a “trick- 
play.” As an illustration, Columbia, in 
1900, tried a “ trick” on Harvard. One of 
the Columbia backs stood far over, loiter- 
ing among the doctors, coaches, managers, 
etc., on the side lines. No one saw him 
until the ball was hurled by the Columbia 
quarter-back clear across the field. The 
thousands of people and the Harvard team 
looked in the direction of the ball with 
amazement, and the player, whom a mo- 
ment before no one saw, became the centre 
of all eyes. He had a clear field and could 
have made a long run, but he missed the 
ball, and before he could pick it up the 
Harvard backs were upon him. 

In the Pennsylvania game last year 
Captain Hare sent his back-guards plung- 
ing into the line which the Harvard line 
sprung to meet, only to find that Hare had 
left the formation and was going around 
their end for “ Pennsy’s ” only tuochdown. 
That cannot be called a “ trick play.” <A 
“double pass” is a play in which the 
ball is given to one man who starts in one 
direction and draws his opponent’s forces 
to that spot, when he passes it to another 
player who takes it in a different direc- 
tion. A “ forward pass ” is the case where 
the man who has the ball tosses it to some 
one in front of him. It is paralyzed by 
the loss of the ball. “Through right 
guard, left tackle, etc., for so many yards,” 
means that the backs went through the 
line at the point where these players 
stood. On cut No. 6, full-back is going to 
go through right guard. 


Messrs. ArNoLp, ConstaBLE & Co. have made 
an artistic addition to. their show-rooms—the 
Louis XV. Salon, in green and gold. This apart- 
ment, which is historically correct in every detail, 
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Yyou dont, but 
your friends do 


Why don’t you have it covered? It can be done. The trouble is not chronic, but func- 
tional. It is caused by a weakened condition of the hair follicle due to a microbe that feeds 
upon and destroys the delicate mucous membrane with which it is Jined. 

The hair-root, deprived of its nourishment, gradually becomes weakened, shrivels up, and 
the hair easily falls from its collapsed follicle. 

This very common condition — known as premature baldness—is overcome by the use of 
Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food, the only safe and scientific cure for all hair and scalp diseases. 
It strikes at once at the seat of the disorder, destroys the microbe that causes it, and assists in 
feeding the weakened hair-follicle back to health. 

Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food is not greasy or sticky, and contains no disagreeable or 
dangerous sediments. It is clear, pure as crystal, and delightful to use. Its odor is pleasant 
yet not pungent. The important thing is—it grows hair. 

For Sale by Druggists at $1.00 the bottle, or sent, expressage prepaid. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.-——1t you have a thinly covered spot like that shown above you are be- 
coming prematurely bald. Don’t wait until your case becomes chronic. Write or CALL ON 
the Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Institute, Windsor Arcade, Fifth Avenue and 47th Street, or 
526 West Broadway, New York City. When writing send a small sample of your hair-comb- 
ings ; state in your letter if you have falling hair, itching scalp, or dandruff, when our physi- 
cians will make a microscopic examination of the hair, mail you a report and diagnosis upon 
its condition, and prescribe curative treatment free of charge. 

FREE HAIR AND SCALP FOOD.—To all who send hair we will mail free a 48-page illus- 


trated book entitled, ** Hair Cure’’; also a sample of the Cratonic products. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 9 A.M. TO 5S P.M. 


Cranitonic Hair Food Co. 


Made Famous by its Merits. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, or 





| WINDSOR ARCADE, FIFTH AVENUE and 47th STREE1, 


New Vork City. 























OOD money makers need 






some conservative method 
of investing a part of their 
gains to protect the rest. Success- 
ful men are just the ones to 
carry the most Life Insurance. 
The Prudential’s Guaranteed Five 
Per Cent. Gold Bond is especi- 
ally attractive as a means of 
investment. Write for particulars. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, 
1 shall be glad to receive, free, particulars 
and rates of Gold Bond policies. 


For Bassccscces conepsbiGiiine Age lildithinsssxediunss 


~ \ 
Dept. S , | 
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, STRENGTH OF *? 
GIBRALTAR 


The 





from the ornately-carved oaken tables and ca 
inets to the special designs chosen for the dainty 
brocade coverings of the fragile-looking chairs 
and téte-a-tétes, is devoted to the exhibition of 
some signal triumphs of the Parisian modistes. 

A creation of Gustave Beer’s, which might 
have been designed for some court beauty of the 
old régime, is of white Chantilly: lace over a 
white satin slip, veiled with chiffon. The skirt, 
which is very long, is ornamented with incrusta- 
tions of blue velvet, showing an applique of Irish 
point. The round, full corsage is confined by a 
wide velvet girdle. held in place by tiny rhine- 
stone buckles, and the décolleté is outlined by 
blue velvet roses, studded with brilliants. 

Quite different in type, but equally chic, is an 
tmmaculata gown from the same house. 


Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 








| JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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SHOCKING. 


AuN1 MIRANDA—‘* Them sassiety folks scandalized me so thet I couldn’ stop no 


longer. Why, 1p the mornin’ the women show one-half themselves at the beach, an’ 
then they show down to where they left ofl, in the evenin’.” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s Ali! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 





THE WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL COMPANY 











Manufacturers of 


For every class of service. 


They 
please 
ebery lober 
of the dainty 
and 
delicious. 


National Biscuit 









Your 


appetite 
Iwill not 





Athena 
















complain, Gupany. 
eben if the menu Sugar 
contains no Wafers 
other 
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PNEUMATIC: WHEELS 











WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
Offices: 


New York 





812, 813, 814 Park Row Building, 













Texas Consolidated 
Oil Company 


OF NEW YORK AND BEAUMONT 


With Eight Guaranteed Gushers. 


This On! producing and Oi Marketing Company will open its sub- 
scription books tor advance sale of a limited issue Fits capital stock at 50c. (par value 
$1.00) on November 7th, and closeé-on November 23d, when price will be-60c. We 
believe no Company m the Texas Oil‘usiness will or-can offer an investment equal to 
this Company tor large profits and dividends to its stockholders. The principal 
feature of this Company's business willbe to market its oil, and in this particular 
will have exceptional facilities tor domg so, having arranged with a large retinery, 
which will be constructed within thirty days, to supply same with Oil from this Com- 
pany to the extent of about five thousand (5.000) barrels per day ; also having closed 
contracts which will give this Company absolute control of a Fuel Gas Burner, which 
will be put into fuel burning plants alJ over the country, and which will be the means 
of turnishing a market for a very large quantity of Oil. 

We desire and intend to give the public im®general an opportunity to purchage.into 
this deal on a fair basis, and at a price that: will make a large profit. We will not ask 
the public to pay par tor this stock until the Company is prepared to pay dividends, 
tor the stock of no company is worth par until the company is on a dividend-paying 
basis, and no company can pay dividends until it 1s selling enough oil to earn same. 
A ‘‘gusher’ or two without the oii being marketed will not earn dividends for any 
stockholders. 








Beaumont, Texas, Oct. 28th, 1901. 
Messrs Luther W. Spear & Co., 55 Broadway, New York. 

Dear Sirs—I expect to have all bids in for the construction of tankage at this 
place, and at New Orleans, for the Texas Consolidated Oil Co., by the middle of 
November. Tankage at Philadelphia and New York should be arranged for at that 
end. Very truly yours, D. 0. LIVELY, Vice-President. 

Send tor Be pereestors to che Banking House of LUTHER W. SPEAR & CO., 55 BROAD- 
WAY, NEW YORK, Fiscal Agents. Make all checks payable to the above firm. 

TEXAS CONSOLIDATED OIL COMPANY, 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN OFFICES. 1239 Bedford Ave., 4 and 6 Court 8q., Thomas 
Jefferson Bidg., 44 Washington Ave. (Wallabout Market). 








“WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON.” 


Subscriptions Are Invited to a Limited Amount of Stock of 


THE BURNT RIVER GOLD MINING AND MILLING CO., 
OF BAKER CITY, OREGON, 
OPERATING THE 
GOLD HILL MINES, 


Situated in Baker County, the banner gold-mining county of Oregon. Baker County’s great production 
of quartz and placer gold reaches the enormous sum of 

THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS, 
and the industry is still in its earliest infancy. The mchness of ores in many parts of this region is un- 
precedented in mining history, and almost beyond the belief of old miners and prospectors. 

The Gold Hill Mines are surrounded by celebrated mines, and consist of 21 consolidated quartz 
claims aggregating 433-86 acres, and 102.7 acres of placer ground. They have been pronounced true 
fissure veins by experts who have examined them, which insures poomenaeey and increases values with 

out immense bodies of ore, sufficient 


depth. Further development planned will bring in sight and bloc 
to last throughout the lives of the present stockholders. Over 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 


have already been spent in the development of the property up to date to prove the permanency and 


value of the mines. The equipment of the Gold Hill Mines 1s with the latest improved machinery. The 
capital stock is $2,000,000, in fully-paid and non-assessable shares of $1,000 each. To give investors an 
idea of the value of this property it may be stated that surrounding mines have produced ore running 
as high as $200,000 to the ton. The Gold Hill Mines is not a new mine or a prospect, but has been a 
producer in a small way for many years past. Future development, based on previous operations, 
insures an income ot at least $350,000 annually. 

Here is, therefore, an investment offered that eliminates entirely the uncertainty and speculative 
features usually hovering over new mining enterprises. It promises to become very soon 


A LARGE PRODUCER AND DIVIDEND-PAVER. 


I am authorized to offer for a short time shares mn this most valuable property at 
FIFTEEN CENTS A SHARE, 


the proceeds to be used in the immediate development of the property. 
Send subscriptions and address for prospectus and other information, 


SANFORD MAKEEVER, Fiscal Agent, 
84 ADAMS STREET, - - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 1540. 


P. S.—_BEAR IN MIND: Those who have the courage to buy Stock 
while the property is in the state of development are the 
people who make tremendous profits. 




















THE TRAVELERS ©? scu5°°* 
| INSURANCE COMPANY Life, Accident @ 


of HARTFORD, CONN. bility Insurance. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


carizat $1,000,000.00 





| JULY 1, 1901. 
Total Assets, 


ee ee Re Ges Ge ee $32,198, 504,44 
(Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not included.) 

TOTAL LIABILITIES (including Reserves), ‘ r ‘ : 27,499,719.25 

EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, . ; : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ S $4,698,785.1 

PAID TO POLICY-HOLDERS SINCE 1864, . . . . $44,469, 462.48 | 
| TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE, P . , . ‘ * + $499,260,653.00 
} GAINS: 6G months, January to July, 1901. 

IN ASSETS, . " > “ . r “ - _ ° é _ ‘ $1,270,172,92 

IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department only), . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 4:739,635-00 

INCREASE IN RESERVES (both Departments), . ‘ R ‘ ‘ . 1, 165,244.44 

PREMIUMS, INTEREST, and ‘RENTS, 6 Months, ‘ . ‘ ‘ s 4:538,683.18 























SYLVESTER C, DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, General Manager of Agencies. HIRAM J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 

















No Method Like It. 
Simple—Sensible—Sure. 


| H b Nz fills 

Development "Weer Sorsique su irichn sn 
Fs a iv riect tot us: 

and neck. Satisfaction positive- 


M . aranteed. Write for illus- 
ade f y ou booklet if reason and common 
Absolutely » > sense will impress you. 

h% 4 / THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 
Certain. : Aap N-347 Sixty-Third Street, Chicago. 








2:00 P. M. Leave New York: 4:00 Next Afternoon Reach Chicago— NEW YORK CENTRAL. 



















